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OCTOBER. 
THERE comes a month in the weary year — 
A month of leisure and healthful rest; 
When the ripe leaves fall, and the air is clear: 
October: the brown, the crisp, the blest. 


My life has, little enough of bliss: 
I drag the days of the odd eleven, 
Counting the time that shall lead to this — 
The month that opens the hunter's heaven. 


And oh! for the mornings crisp and white, 
With the sweep of the hounds upon the track ; 

The bark-roofed cabin, the camp-fire’s light, 
The break of the deer and the rifle’s crack. 


Do you call this trifling ? I tell you, friend, 
A life in the forest is past all praise, 
Give me a dozen such months on end — 
You may take my balance of years and days. 


For brick and mortar breed filth and crime, 
And a pulse of evil that throbs and beats ; 
And men grow withered before their prime 
With the curse paved in on the lanes and streets ; 


And lungs are choked, and shoulders are bowed 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine ; 

And Death stalks in on the struggling crowd, 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine. 


And of all to which the memory clings, 
There is naught so sweet as the sunny spots 
Where our shanties stood by the crystal springs, 
The vanished hounds, and the lucky shots. 
— Geo. W. Sears. 
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PENELOPE’S WEB. 

My father and mother in-law were sitting, one on 
each side of the open fire. My father was reading the 
Country Gentleman —my mother was knitting a mit- 
ten. She usually was knitting either a mitten, ora 
little red stocking, or a baby’s shoe, or a wristlet, or 
a shawl. Her eyes were not good by gas-light; and, 
as she was a manager of the Old Ladies’ Home, a 
visitor at the Orphan Asylum, and a friend and pro- 
tector to forlorn children in general, she was never 
at a loss where to bestow her knitted goods. Nota 
baby on our square but came into an inheritance of 
mother’s pretty work as surely as into a world of sin 
and misery. 

Missing the click of the needles, as one does miss 
a quiet sound to which the ear has grown used, I 
looked up. My mother had laid down her work, and 
was engaged in tying knots at different intervals in a 
length of doubled worsted. My father had dropped 
his paper, and was regarding her with an amused 
smile, in which there was a world of tenderness and 
gentleness. 

“ What are you trying to do, mother dear?” said 
I, at last. 

“IT am trying to see whether I can remember how 
I used to make harness?” answered the dear old 
lady, with a smile and a little sigh. ‘Not the kind 
they put upon horses!” she explained, seeing my 
puzzled look ; “‘ but that which belongs to a loom.” 

“T never saw a loom!” said I. 

“ Ah, then Ican hardly make you understand. The 
harness is a very essential part of an old-fashioned 
loom.” 

“ Did you know how to weave ?”’ I asked. 

“That she did, as well as Penelope her namesake!” 
said my father, answering for her. “I think, how- 
ever, she would have disposed of the suitors more 
easily than that lady did.” And my father quoted 
some Greek which sounded very nicely though I 
didn’t understand it. The old gentleman read the 
classics a great deal in the original, and was rather 
fond of quoting them. ‘I believe,” he continued, 
after a pause, “that I owe my wife to her skill in 
weaving.” 

“ Tell me about it!” said I, glad of anything to di- 
vert me. You see my husband was away about his 
business as an insurance adjuster, and there had been 
so many bad accidents that I could not help being 
anxious about him. 

“Yes, do, father!” said my mother. 





‘Well, you must know, then,” the old gentleman 
began; “that I was an only child, and my parents 
naturally thought a deal of me. They moved from 
Vermont into the Genesee country at a very early 
day—indeed my father was one of the first settlers 
of Bloomfield. Some day we will go back there, and 
see the old place. It was wild enough when they 
went there; but in my time the wilderness was sub- 
dued, and blossomed like the rose. My father farmed 
two hundred acres, and owned a sugar-bush and a 
potashery. Potash used to be called Genesee money 
in those days, because the merchants made their re- 
mittances to New York and Montreal in that coin. 
Well, I always had a turn for books and study, and I 
was not more than twelve years old when my father 
promised me, that if I would stay and help him till I 
was eighteen, he would send me to college. I was 
very happy in the prospect, for from the moment he 
said so, I knew the thing was as sure as any human 
arrangement can be. So I went to school winters, 


‘}\doing my Latin and Greek with the minister, and 


helping on the farm in summer, till I was eighteen. 
My birthday came in June, and my mother began di- 
rectly to make my new shirts. 

“*Mother!’ said I, one day; ‘why did my father 
select Dartmouth for me?’ 

“* Your father and his brother both went there, and 
his folks lived in that neighborhood,’ answered my 
mother. 

“«T never knew my father had a brother!’ said I, 
surprised. 

“‘My mother started, and looked troubled. Then 
she said, impressively: ‘Abner, you must never 
mention the matter to your father. He never has 
spoken his brother’s‘name since he moved out here, 
and he will not allow me to do so. You were named 
for your uncle, but then it was your grandfather’s 
name as well.’ 

«« But how did it happen?’ I asked. ‘What was 
the cause of the quarrel, for I suppose there was a 
quarrel ?’ 

“«A girl, of course!’ said my mother, with a tone 
of bitterness very unusual with her. ‘Your father 
thought there was only one woman in the world, and 
that was Penelope Morrill; and she thought there 
was only one man in the world, and that was Abner 
Hoyt. I don’t know how much she was to blame. 
My sister Abbey always took her part, and said Pe- 
nelope was over-persuaded by her folks to say she 
would have Nathan. Anyhow, she broke off her en- 
gagement to your father and married Abner. Then 
your father married me, and we moved out here. 
That is all I know.’ 

“«Did Uncle Abner have any family?’ I asked, 
after a short silence. 

“*T believe he had. They moved away from the 
place, and both he and his wife died young. Abbey 
always kept up her friendship with Penelope; but I 
asked her never to say anything about them in her 
letters. When you are in Vermont, Abner, you must 
go to see Aunt: Abbey.’ 

“ Well, I went to college, and, much to my delight, 
I entered in the Sophomore year. I got through my 
first two years with credit; and, in my second sum- 
mer, I determined to take Paulet in my way, and go 
to see Aunt Abbey. 

“ Paulet is a very queer little place, with more ups 
and downs, and wooded mountain sides, and running 
brooks, than ever I saw before. Aunt Abbey lived 
in a tiny red house, just where the ‘little Paulet 
river’ runs across the road, and turns, at almost a 
right angle, to its former course. Just in frontisa 
high rocky ledge, at the base of which the river flows 
for some distance, and then, directly under a high- 
arched bridge, pours down some thirty feet in a pretty 
little fall. 

“ Aunt Abbey gave me a warm welcome. She was 
a widow, much older than my mother, and lived in 
the little red house with her daughter Malvina, a 
cheerful, sensible old maid, with learning enough for 
a college professor. Of course we had everything to 
talk about; and I made acquaintance with a host of 
new cousins, both Hoyts and Marvins. I observed 
that almost everybody who called asked about Pe- 
nelope; and the answer always was, that Penelope 
was oyer at Deacon Baker’s, weaving. 

“*Who is Penelope?’ I asked, at last, of my 
cousin Malvina. 

“«QOh, Penelope Winder !—well, she’s a kind of 
adopted child of ours. She’s an orphan; and when 
her step-father died she hadn’t any home, and her 
mother was a great friend of ma’s—so she naturally 








the time, but she has very independent feelings, Pen 
has, and likes to support herself. She’s a splendid 
hand at all kinds of weaving, and folks send for her 
far and near. But she makes her home with us, and 
as she is to come home Saturday, we’ll hitch up old 
bay, and go after her.’ 

“I was pretty well disposed to like Penelope be- 
forehand ; and when young Doctor Ambler, who was 
the beau of the place, asked Malvina when Miss 
Winder was expected, I felt that he had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty. When I saw Penelope, I un- 
derstood the reason. I felt at once that we were 
made for each other; and I have never changed my 
mind. In aweek’s time we were as well acquainted 
as if we had known each other for years, and in three 
weeks we were engaged.” 

“It was very imprudent in me!” said my mother- 
in-law, demurely; ‘I don’t know how I came to do 
= 

“NorI! I never could guess. Well, Aunt Abbey 
and Malvina both looked troubled when we told 
them of it. 

“<«T’m afraid it won’t do, children,’ said my aunt, 
—‘Iam, indeed. Perhaps I ought to have foreseen 
and prevented it.. You have heard of your uncle 
Abner?’ 

“*Mother mentioned him to me, once,’ I replied; 
‘but she cautioned me never to speak of him to 
father.’ 

“ «Just so. I was afraid it was that way,’ said Aunt 
Abbey. ‘How folks can be so inveterate, I don't 
know. Well, Penelope, here, is your uncle’s only 
child. You see, her mother married again after his 
death. She was left kind of forlorn with this baby. 
and I asked her to come and stay the winter with me. 
Old Major Winder he took a great fancy to her, and 
—well, I suppose it was natural enough.’ 

“« Natural for some folks,’ said Malvina, with em- 
phasis. 

“ «Well, anyhow, the old man was very good to her, 
and gave the child a good.education. But, you see, 
he never made a will. I used to talk to him about it, 
and he always said he meant to provide for Penelope. 
But he was taken suddenly one day, and the daugh- 
ter by the first marriage, who never could abide 
Penelope nor her mother —’ 

“ «Nor anybody else, but herself,’ interrupted Pe- 
nelope. ‘I never could understand how she could 
be Father Winder’s daughter.’ 

““«She wasn’t much like him, that’s certain; fora 
sweeter tempered old gentleman never lived,’ con- 
tinued my aunt. ‘Anyhow she took everything; 
Pen had hard work to get even her own mother’s 
things. However, she did get them at last, and then 
she came to us. When her own father died, I did 
write a letter to your father unknown to Penelope; 
but such a letter as he sent me. I never dared let 
your mother see it, Pen, but I’ll show it to you both 
now.’ 

“So she did. It was a bitter, hard letter —and 
cruel and unforgiving. My cheeks burned with an- 
ger and shame when I read it. Penelope did not say 
a word at first, but presently she brightened up. 

“ «Aunt Abbey,’ said she; ‘if I could see Uncle 
Nathan, I am sure I’d make him like me in spite of 
himself.’ 

““«T believe you would,’ said I. 

« «Well, I don’t know—your father is dreadful set,’ 
said my aunt. ‘Anyhow, Abner, you owe every- 
thing to your father, and you ought not to go against 
him.’ 

«“« Aunt Abbey is right,’ said Penelope, after a little 
pause; ‘it won’t do, Abner. We must give it up for 
the present.’ 

“JT was very unhappy at the idea, and I dare say 
said many foolish things —”’ 

“That you did!” interrupted my mother. 

“Well, Penelope was firm; and when we parted, 
she would not even promise to write to me. I was 
so downhearted all my vacation that father thought 
I was sick, and was for keeping me at home; but | 
opposed that plan with all my might, as you may 
guess. I once tried to introduce the subject of my 
uncle with my father, but got such an answer, that I 
never attempted it again. I was very unhappy, 
indeed; I could not bear to quarrel with my father, 
though I thought him very much to blame; but 
neither could I endure the thought of not marrying 
Penelope. 

“ Things were in this state when I returned to col- 
lege. I had heard from Penelope once, through 
Malvina, who told me, among other bits of news, that 
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Rochester, and that she meant to send a parcel to, 


mother by them. 

“ Toward spring I received a letter from my mother 
asking me to come home for a little. She said 
father had sprained his ankle so that he could not 
get about, and that he wanted to see me. She added 
that she did not know what she should have done 
only for Mary Winder, a young lady who had been 
visiting her, and had stayed to help. 

“*Mary Winder!’ I said to myself, and then my | 
heart gave a great jump, for I remembered that Pen- 
elope’s middle name was Mary. It seemed very un- 
likely that Penelope should be staying with mother, 
and yet I felt sure that I should find her there. So I 
did. 

“T found my father looking older and more feeble 
than I had ever seen him. His ankle was better, so 
that he could go about the house, and he sometimes 
got as far as the barn; but he had been obliged to 
leave a great deal to James White, his hired man, 
and things soon showed the difference. I had not 
been in the house half an hour before I heard the 
praises of Mary Winder sounded by both father and 
mother. 

“«She says she saw a good deal of you at Aunt 
Abbey’s!’ said my mother. 

“«Oh, yes!’ I answered ; ‘she stayed there most of 
the time. Aunt Abbey thinks the world of her. 
Where is she?’ 

«“ «She is over at Widow Brown’s, sitting with 
Emma!’ answered mother. ‘You know the poor 
child has been in a decline this long time. Somehow 
she has taken to Mary and feels as if she must have 
her every day.’ 

“ «Suppose you go over and bring her home, 
Abner!’ said my father: ‘it will be quite dark, and 
the road is rather lonesome.’ 

“T fancied my father looked at me with a curious 
questioning expression as he spoke, and a dim won- 
der crossed my mind as to whether he suspected any- 
thing; but I dismissed it at once, remembering the 
letter Aunt Abbey had showed me. ‘It can’t be!’ I 
thought; ‘he would not have her on the place an 
hour.’ 

““¢ How did Miss Winder come here?’ I asked, as 
mother followed me out to the door. 

“« «Oh, she came up to Rochester with a family from 
Vermont, and then came over here to bring me a 
parcel from Abbey. So, of course, I asked her to stay 
and make a visit. I had a piece in the loom which 
Jane Pratt had just drawn in when she was taken 
sick, and nothing would do but Mary must finish it. 
She does beat all for weaving that ever I saw. Then 
your father sprained his ankle, and I wasn’t very 
well, so she stayed on and I don’t know what I shall 
do when she goes away. I wish we could keep her 
always !’ 

“« Father seems to like her, too!’ said I, my heart 
echoing the wish. 

“*He does. I never saw him take so to any one. 
He said yesterday that if we ever had a daughter-in- 
law he hoped she would be just like Mary.’ 

“Well, I went after Penelope and brought her 
home, and many a pleasant walk we had afterward, 
along that same lonesome cross-road. It was rather 
hard work for me to learn to call her Mary —”’ 

“Yes, you used to scare me half to death, saying 
Pen/” interrupted my mother. “I had to tell father 
it was a nickname Aunt Abbey gave me. Oh dear! 
I’m afraid we said and did a good many things that 
wouldn’t bear examination. I have always felt 
ashamed of the whole performance.” 

“ Marrying me included, I suppose. Well, matters 
went on so for some weeks. I took hold of the farm- 
work, and soon got things into shape again. I went 
down to Commencement and graduated, and then 
came back to take hold of the harvesting. I had 
quite made up my mind by that time to be a farmer. 

“ When the heft of the harvest-work and cheese- 
making was over, Penelope proposed to my mother 
that she should draw in a piece of fine linen, for 
which the yarn was ready. When she came to ex- 
amine the loom, she found the harness in need of re- 

pair, and as making harness is best done by two pair 
of hands, she asked me to help her.” 

“T don’t know what the harness is!” said I. 

“Well, it is the system of strings in a loom, by 
which the threads of the warp are alternately raised 

and depressed so as to allow the passage of the shut- 
tle. These strings are knotted in a peculiar and 
somewhat intricate manner. We were engaged in 
this process when my father passcd through the 


| said I, 


“ «That's right, Mary!’ said he. 
tight !’ 

“«She has done that already!’ said I, speaking 
without thought. 

Mary looked scared. 

““*So much the better!’ said my father. ‘1 hope 
you will both go as well in double as you do in single 
harness.’ So saying, he went into the next room and 
shut the door. 

““* | wonder whether my father suspects anything ?’ 


‘Harness him up 


Mary looked very grave, and I had to repeat 
the question before she answered. 

“ «T don't know whether he does or not; but one 
thing I know, Abner: I shall not go on in this way 
any longer. It is a shame to deceive him and your 
mother as we are doing. I have felt uneasy this long 
time, and now I have made up my mind I shall tell 
him the truth this very day.’ 

“«And suppose he orders you out of the house!’ 
said I. 

“ «Then I must go!’ 

“« And forbid me ever to see or speak to you again !' 
“ «Then we must wait. Anyhow, Abner, we never 
can expect or pray for a blessing while we go on in 
this way.’ 

“Well, we argued the matter back and forth. I did 
not feel easy myself, for I was brought up to think a 
lie the meanest of all things. Finally it was agreed 
that we should explain matters that very evening, 
only I insisted on taking the task on myself. 

“So we did. After prayers that night, I told father 
and mother that Mary and I were engaged, and only 
waited for their consent. 

“All right!’ answered my father. ‘I couldn’t 
wish for a better daughter than Mary, and I’m sure 
mother will say the same.’ 

“ «Yes, indeed!’ said mother, wiping her eyes. 
have hoped all along that it would be so.’ 

“« Mary was now very pale, but she spoke out quite 
clear and steadily: 

“«T'm afraid you won't say so when you know all 
about it, Uncle Nathan!’ 

“ Mother started at these words and turned as pale 
as Mary herself, but father only said quietly —‘ Why 
not?’ 

“Mary went on, and told the story in as few words 
as possible. When she had finished there was a 
silence like death for a minute or two. I literally 
dared not look at either father or mother, Presently 
my father spoke : 

“«Mary and Abner—do you think that your 
father is so blind that he can not see a hole through 
a ladder?’ 

“ Neither of us answered, but there was something 
in his tone which seemed to lift a weight off my heart. 
Father went on: 

“ «] began to guess the secret before Mary had been 
in the house three days, and then an accident made 
me certain. I happened to want some papers which 
I had put in the cupboard in Mary’s room. She was 
out with mother. When I opened the cupboard, the 
first thing I saw was a little Latin bible. I knew it 
in a minute, even without the writing on the fly-leaf. 
It was one I had given to Abner on the very last 
birthday we spent together. I’m not good at de- 
scribing my feelings,’ said my father, in a trembling 
voice; ‘but as I opened the book it seemed as if my 
brother’s face looked out from the leaves at me. I 
put it into my pocket and went out in the woods 
to the potashery. I stayed there the whole day, and 
children, if ever any man had a hand-to-hand fight 
with the devil, I did that day. But I wasn’t left alone 
as I deserved, and I gained the victory. That very 
night, coming home, I sprained my ankle. At first I 
thought I would tell Mary directly, but then I said to 
myself, “The child has come here to see if she can’t 
coax me round. I'll let her work it out her own 
way.” 

““‘When Abner came home, it didn’t need a col- 
lege education to see how the land lay. I didn’t tell 
mother. I thought the brewing would work itself 
clear if it was let alone, and so it has. Only, children,’ 
added my father, impressively, ‘I hope we have done 
with concealments and secrets. They are edge-tools 
not safe to play with. They made all the trouble in 
the first place. However, we won’t talk about that,’ 
he said, glancing at mother. ‘It turned out for the 
best as far as I was concerned.’ 

“Well, that’s about all there is to tell. Father 
gave me a farm next his own, and built us a nice new 
house, and the next spring we were married. But 
neither father nor mother would ever call my wife 
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THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

THERE is much of beauty, grace, and sentiment 
in the beautiful picture from the brush of William 
Holman Hunt, which we reproduce for THE ALDINE. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago Mr. Hunt began to paint 
those religious and mystical pictures which have 
since given him such a great reputation in his native 
England, as well as abroad. ‘“ The Eve of St. Agnes” 
is one of these. The time is the eve of the 21st of 
January, the day on which St. Agnes is supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom, when the Christians were 
persecuted in the reign of the Emperor Diocletian. 
We are shown the interior of a Roman palace, where 
a beautiful and noble maiden, who has been named 
after the saint, is preparing to celebrate her /¢¢e day. 
As the hour approaches, she goes into mourning, un- 
binding her hair, taking off her jewels, and putting 
them away, while her heart is filled with tender and 
solemn emotions. We are permitted by the artist to 
behold the interior of the Roman maiden’s chamber. 
Like all good Catholics, she has a private shrine at 
the head of her bed. There is a reading-desk with 
an open book upon it, and above it we see the stat- 
uette of the Esmeralda—the poor little girl who 
owned a learned goat with gilt hoofs and horns, from 
whose cunning tricks she earned a livelihood. Her 
pathetic story has been told in Victor Hugo’s story 
of “The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” She went 
about the streets of Paris with her goat, which played 
at cards, and otherwise amused the people for money. 
Her beauty attracted the attention of a man who 
wished to marry her, when, to escape him, she fled for 
succor to the hunchback bell-ringer of Notre Dame, 
who had grown deaf ringing the great bells. Being 
pursued, the bell-ringer threw the man from the spire 
to the roof of the cathedral. Afterward, through 
his influence at court, he succeeded in having the 
beautiful Esmeralda imprisoned. The Agnes of the 
picture is standing in front of her toilet glass. She 
has put aside her guitar, has closed her missal, and 
is thinking only of the poor saint whose name she 
bears. She will robe herself in white on the mor- 
row, mourning thus through the day until evening, 
when she will put on a gay costume of rejoicing. 

St. Agnes’s day is one of the /éte days of Rome. 
On that day the Pope passes out of Rome, through 
the Porta Pia, the very gate through which Victor 
Emmanuel entered the city, to the church of Chzesa 
di Sta. Agnese fuort degli murz, on the Numantian 
Way, which is about two miles from the city. Here 
the Pope listens to mass, while the church is crowded 
with those who honor the day. The church isa very 
old one, and those who enter it have to descend from 
the present level of the highway, since the founda- 
tions of the building rest upon the soil of old Rome. 

St. Agnes embraced Christianity when a mere 
child of twelve or fourteen years of age. Every in- 
fluence was brought to bear to induce her to forsake 
the new religion, but in vain. At last she suffered 
martyrdom by having her beautiful breasts cut out. 
All who have visited the Irish College at Rome will 
remember having seen in the ante-chamber a beauti- 
ful portrait of Agnes, where she is represented hold- 
ing her breasts in a charger. Mr. Hunt loves to pro- 
duce such pictures. He was born in London in 1827, 
and exhibited his first picture in 1846. His early 
works were adopted from poetry and fiction, one of 
which, painted in 1848, was from Keats’s “ St. Agnes.” 
Some of his best-known pictures are the “ Hireling 
Shepherd,” “ Light of the World,” “ Awakening Con- 
science,” the “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
“London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales,” “ The After-Glow,” and “ The Fes- 
tival of St. Swithin.” We believe Mr. Hunt is now 
residing in Jerusalem. 
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ENDEAVOR. 
LIFTING the burdens one by one, 
With profit I would fill the hours, 
Leaving no duty e’er undone. 


Instead, the time I idly pass, 
Or fill the days with work ill done, 
And look on life but through a glass. 


My wasted moments I bewail, 
And for perfection of my ways 
I only strive, and striving, fail. 


And yet, perhaps, some angel good, 
Recording what I will to do, 
Smiles, as for doing what I would. 








room. 


Penelope.” —Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 


— Marie S. Ladd. 
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SALMON BROOK. 





NEw ENGLAND is checkered with sparkling brooks 
and clear rills, which, rising in some mountain spring, 
flow down hills, through flowering fields and marshy 
meadows, seeking the great streams leading to the 
ocean. In the town of Granby, Connecticut, west of 
the Connecticut River, near the Massachusetts line, 
is Salmon Brook, along whose banks our artist 
strolled when he came upon the lovely spot which 
he has so gracefully reproduced for the readers of 
THE ALDINE. A spur of well-rounded hills from the 
Berkshire Mountains gives the scenery in this part 
of Connecticut a picturesque appearance, and is the 
source of Salmon, as well as other brooks which 
empty into the Connecticut River. 

By the edge of the water, in some reedy meadow, 








SALMON BROOK.—KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN. 


nature, in these northern temperate zones, assumes a 
pleasing tropical aspect. The tall, graceful, drooping 
elm tree conceals its trunk beneath a cloak of green 
branches, the trail of its garments sweeping the 
water’s brink. These trees, which give to New 
England scenery a beautiful characteristic, are of 
several varieties, differing in appearance as much as 
if they were of distinct species. The weeping elm of 
the picture is, to our mind, the most beautiful of all. 
The wild grape-vine appears to seek these trees as if 
by instinct, throwing its tendrils around them, often 
creeping to the topmost bough, swinging from the 
limbs like the long moss which gives such a hoary 
and fantastic beauty to the trees of the South. 
‘* And the grape-vine, the Bernahgut, 


Trailing o'er the elm-tree branches, 
Filling all the air with fragrance!" 



























FALLING LEAVES. 
No season of the year is so full of magic beauty 
and Oriental splendor as the rich, nut-brown Octo- 
ber; and none so forcibly calls to mind 


‘* The tender grace of the day that is dead; " 


for on every side the leaves of the forest and the 
flowers of the field are flushed with a preternatural 
glow which foreshadows an early departure for the 
tomb. The woodland glens, the brookside hollows, 
are all “ valleys of unrest,” as Poe has expressed it: 


‘* In the midst of which all day, 
The red sunlight lazily lay. 
Now each visitor shall confess 
The sad valley's restlessness. 
Nothing there is motionless — 
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Nothing save the airs that brood 
Over the magic solitude. 
Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 
That palpitate like the chill seas 
Around the misty Hebrides ! 

” * * * 7 - 
They wave : — from out their fragrant tops 
Eternal dews come down in drops. 
They weep : — from off their delicate stems 
Perennial tears descend in gems.” 


How exactly the artist has caught the spirit of na- 


THE ALDINE. 


FALLING LEAVES. — J. MCENTEE. 


as any the artist ever produced. He combines the 
faithfulness of Durand with the rich coloring in which 
Cropsey delights. At the last exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Art in London, Bayard Taylor, after vis- 
iting the galleries and inspecting the pictures, ex- 
pressed the wish that some of McEntee’s landscapes 
could be placed upon the walls to enliven them. 
English critics now admit that American landscape 
painters occupy a foremost position in the world. 
The October scenery of America surpasses in the 


ture at this season of the year, as well as the spirit | glow of its tints that of the rest of the world. As 
of Poe’s poem! The trees are weeping tear-gems of| Longfellow says of the wind whose kingdom was in| 


gold and amber, red and orange, brown and scarlet, 
in an annual shower which is also perennial. Mr. 
McEntee, who has given us this glimpse of nature, 
ranks as one of the finest landscape painters belong- 
ing to the National Academy. THE ALDINE is for- 
tunate in its interpretation of this gem of art, as fine 


“the land of the White Rabbit :” 


‘* He it was whose hand in autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 


Stained the leaves with red and yellow, 
* * * * 7 * * 


Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 


| 





Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched the rugged hills with smoothness, 
Brought the tender Indian Summer 

To the melancholy north-land.” 

The maple trees assume the deepest tints, in the 
richest variety. These are the trees Mr. McEntee 
has chosen for his picture. All through the North- 
ern and Middle States, on the shores of our inland 
lakes, in the wild, deep glens, upon the slopes of the 
mountains, wherever the maple, oak, poplar, chest- 
nut, willow and sumac grow, there may be seen— 

‘* Fluttering, falling, wafted downward, 
All the painted leaves of autumn. 


~* * * * * * ” 


‘Tis the moon when leaves are falling.” 


‘*Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty blasts of 
October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle them far o'er 
the ocean.” 
















































































































“Wuy, Dunham, what’s the matter? How your|consented, and they started together down to the 
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THE POREST SPRING. 


TALL, arching birches toward the sky 

Their leafy branches rear on high ; 
They roof me o'er with living green, 
With rifts cf azure in between, 

Where fleecy clouds in quiet lie. 


Upon the mosses’ velvet seat 
I pause to rest my weary feet, 
And stooping downward to the rill, 
My hollowed hands with water fill, 
And quaff the liquid pure and sweet. 


Low bending o'er the sparkling spring, 
I hear the water-spirits sing ; 
Their merry games I see, perchance, 
Or watch them in their fairy dance, 
Unseen of all the sportive ring. 


I see them hide among the weeds, 
Or pelt each other with the seeds ; 
Or launching in an acorn boat, 

Upon the mimic ocean float 
And climb the rigging of the reeds. 


I hear the thrush’s tenor deep: 

Its music almost makes me weep, 
Recalling as it does to me 
Full many a pleasant memory, 

That passing years had lulled to sleep. 


Poor, troubled singer, seek thy nest, 
I cannot aid thy lonely quest. 
For thee and me, perhaps, is grief, 
But lapsing years may bring relief, 
And may be what we have is best. 


It. 


Once more to aid my noon-tide dream 
I pause beside the murmuring stream, 
Where rippling shadows interlace 
Upon its bright and dimpled face, 

And pebbles from the bottom gleam. 


The water-sprites no longer play 
On lily-pads their quaint croquet, 
For gazing down into the deep 
I find them lying there asleep, 
With weeds tucked round each little fay. 


But wakeful faces still I see 

Upturned to take a peep at me, 
Surprised to note so strange a thing 
Reflected in their quiet spring, 

And wondering what the form can be. 


Sleep, fays, in peace! O do not fear 

That I will harm your streamlet dear ; 
Pour out, O thrush, your glorious strain ! 
I love thee} and I'll come again -— 

The spring to see—thy song to hear! 


—W. W. Bailey. 


—__—_—_—_—__-}- — — 


LOSS OF THE “ORO FINO.” 


hand trembles! Are ycu sick?” 
“No; not exactly.” 


“ What 
seeing gh 


“To tell the truth, Maggie, I do feel a little ner-| luggage piled on the wharf, or being lowered into 


vous this morning. I haven’t made a trip these|the hold; stalwart Atlases staggering under the 


ails you, then? Speak out, man. 


osts?” 


twenty years that I dreaded like this.” 
“ Seen old Marley again ?”’ 


“Venu, 


“Pshaw! I ¢hought that was it. 
him a dozen times before, and nothing came of it?” 


“This time he had his sextant.” 


All this was at the breakfast table. 


tween Portland and San Francisco. 
thirty years, been round the world twice, been cap- 
tain five years, but lost his ship and couldn’t get|was busy, stole up into the wheel-house, which had 
another, and so was glad to be first mate of the|been incautiously left unlocked. 


Oro Fino. 


Dunham had a habit of seeing ghosts; or, rather, a| steps, looking scared and guilty. No one knew the 
ghost, for he never saw but one; that one was old|terrible mischief he had done. 
Marley was mate of the vessel on which 
made his first trip as ship-boy, That trip|and confusion are increased tenfold. 
was Dunham’s first but Marley’s last. 


Marley. 
Dunham 


the mate. 


rope’s end, but sometimes with a sextant. 


Been|steamer! Drays, buses, cabs, carriages rattling and 


Haven't you seen | blowing off steam with a deafening roar; timid ladies, 


Dunham was |the cabin; old voyagers, with one leg over the rail, 
mate of the Oro Fino, making tri-monthly trips be-|smoking their cigars—-all conspire to make the 
He had sailed | scene one of rare excitement and confusion. 


Marley had a| wells are said; hasty kisses exchanged; handker- 
passion for beating ship’s boys with a rope’s end. Hej|chiefs are brought into vigorous use. 
died in the act of beating Dunham with a rope’s end.|of friends who have only come to say “good-by” 
Marley was taking an observation with the sextant ;| begins to pour over the plank onto the wharf. The 
and, as the boy was passing him with a bucket and a| captain stands on the paddle-pox. He stoops and 
swab, a sudden lurch of the ship threw him against | pulls a handle; down in the depths of the monster 
Marley seized a rope’s end, and was be-|tinkles a bell; in a second more the paddles dash the 
laboring the boy soundly, when a boom, providen-| water into foam. The captain stoops and pulls the 
tially left loose, struck him and knocked him over-| handle again; the paddles stop, but the ship has 
board. Ever since that, on all convenient occasions, | started enough to allow the cables to be cast off. 
Dunham had seen Marley’s ghost—usually with a| They are all cast off but the stern cable— that still 
He had |holds, and the head of the great black monster 








never been able to see any’ particular fatality por- 
tended by the vision with the rope’s end. He had 
seen it a dozen times; and, on some occasions, his 
best luck had seemed to follow the apparition. Not 
so when the ghost with the sextant appeared. He 
had only seen this twice — once, the night before he 
fell from the foretop and broke his leg; the other 
time, the night before his ship was cast away. 

Last night was the third time. He had waked up 
|and found himself lying on his back. The room was 
perfectly dark; it was also perfectly still. Dunham 
could see nothing and could hear nothing. Never- 
theless, he felt that something or somebody was in 
the room that ought to be out of it. He also felt a 
draft of cold air. Dunham was no stickler for venti- 
lated apartments, and had carefully closed and locked 
the windows before retiring. The air could not come 
from the windows. Neither could it come from the 
bedroom door, for that opened into the sitting-room 
just opposite to a window, and if the door had been 
open he could have seen the window. Notwithstand- 
ing his natural courage, Dunham was frightened. He 
raised himself on his elbow very cautiously. He 
looked around the room; he could see absolutely 
nothing. He reached over to where Maggie, his wife, 
slept—she was there. He moistened his finger in 
his mouth and held it up. He could then sensibly 
feel the draft of air coming from the foot of his bed. 
He got up and struck a light. Looking over his 
shoulder as he did so, he saw, at the foot of his bed, 
old Marley. It would do no good to shout aloud — 
his wife would only laugh at him. He had often 
waked her up to look at the ghost, but she professed 
never to see it. It would do no good to go up to the 
apparition and try to seize it—he had often done 
this, and it only disappeared for an instant to re- 
appear in another part of the room. So he left the 
lamp burning, and got into bed with his eyes fixed 
on the figure. 

This time Marley had his sextant, and seemed 
busy bringing an imaginary run down to an imag- 
inary horizon. The operation completed, the figure 
turned to the bureau and seemed to be making the 
calculation. Then he turned to Dunham, and shook 
his head negatively, and dashed the sextant to the 
floor. A sudden crack startled the mate. He had 
turned the lamp-wick too high, and the chimney had 
cracked and fallen on the table. 

In the morning Dunham was a little nervous, as 
we have seen, and as we can well imagine he would 
be. However, having taken a cup or two of strong 
coffee, and, if it must be confessed, a thimbleful of 
brandy, he felt more composed. Joey Dunham, the 
mate’s only child, a boy of ten years of age, almost 
always accompanied his father on his trips. This 
time Dunham proposed to leave him at home; but 
the boy seemed so disappointed that his father finally 


wharf. 
What a thrilling scene is the departure of an ocean 


thundering onto the quay; incredible mountains of 
worlds of trunks which they had shouldered; mates, 
crew, porters, cabmen, passengers, boys, all shout- 


ing lustily in solos and choruses; the ship’s engine 


making their first trip, being led trembling over the 
plank and up the stairway, and laid on the sofas in 


Joey was perfectly at home, and while his father 
The wheelman, 
coming along soon after, met Joey stealing down the 

Now the gun is fired. The bell rings. The hurry 


Hasty fare- 


The throng 





swings slowly out into the current. Another pull at 
the handle, another splash of the paddles, and the 
stern cable is cast off. The gun sounds; she is loose! 
A cheer from the crowd on the wharf, and a cheer 
from the crowd on deck, and the ship has fairly 
turned down the stream and commenced her voyage. 
In an hour she was at the mouth of the Willamette, 
and struck the strong, full current of the Columbia. 
Having more sea room now, she begins to use her 
strength. The flames roar through her flues. The 
engineer turns on a full head of steam. The clear, 
sweet water of the river, cut clean and neat by the 
prow, is dashed into snowy foam by the paddles, and 
sinks and rises in a swelling wake for half a mile to 
the stern. Fishing boats and Indian canoes glide 
past her like shuttles, and before you can fairly turn 
to look, are tossing and rocking on the swell many 
rods behind. 

A black hull, supporting a cloud of dingy-white 
canvas, is seen ahead. It is the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s store-ship, bound for Vancouver. A flash, a 
cloud of white smoke, a heavy thud, and she has 
saluted the Oro Fino. <A jar and a thunder-clap that 
startles the old ones, and sets the ladies to scream- 
ing, and the Oro Fino has saluted her. Three cheers 
from the stranger as the British flag runs up to the 
masthead, and three cheers as the stars and stripes 
curl and snap in the stiff breeze from our gaff. Now 
that she has passed, and the sun falls full on her 
canvas, she seems like a great bank of snow floating 
up the river. 

Nearly everybody is tired of watching her, and 
many have gone into the cabins to avoid the wind 
which is growing chilly, and others are composing 
themselves in duos and trios about the deck, when a 
new and more thrilling episode calls them all to their 
feet again. Dunham and two men come tearing up 
the staircase onto the quarter-deck. The bell tinkles, 
and the paddles stop. “Man overboard!”’ is the cry. 
Every one rushes to the stern; every eye scans the 
boiling current. ‘“ Zhere, I see him!” cries one; 
“ He’s treading water!’ cries another. Everybody 
can see him now; but, by this time, the tremendous 
momentum of the vessel has left him, a little speck, 
a quarter of a mile behind. It takes an age to lower 
the boat. Finally it is off—Dunham in the stern, 
and the sturdy sailors bending their ashen oars dan- 
gerously. “Can he hold out?” “Oh, yes; can’t 
you see him? he’s treading water.” “No, he’s float- 
ing.” ‘“ Anyhow he keeps up bravely.” “How slow 
the boat goes!” ‘“ Why don’t they pull?” In fact, 
the boat was cutting the water like a frightened fish. 
Men on the ship involuntarily strained and bent, as 
though they could help in that way. The boat nears 
the floating object, now only a speck in the distance. 
A grand, joyful murmur goes up from the ship. 
“He’s saved!” “Oh! those strong men!” But 
Dunham sheers the boat around, and picks up only 
a hat and holds it high in the air. The owner had 
long since sunk. 

By the time the tired crew were taken on board 
and the vessel under headway, it was dark. They 
made Astoria by midnight and lay to alongside the 
wharf. 

The wind freshened during the night, and by 
morning a heavy gale filled with salt spray was driv- 
ing in directly from the sea. The pilots reported that 
it would be impossible to cross the bar in such a 
blow. So they waited. Dunham's presentiment of 
bad luck had been strengthened by the loss of the 
man from the ship, and he was more nervous and 
gloomy than when he left home. So he took his boy 
and went ashore. He went to the house of a friend, 
and left Joey there, with orders to return to Portland 
by the first steamer that should go up. He also 
wrote a letter to his wife—a little longer than usual 
—almost two pages, and a little more affectionate 
than usual. He excused himself for writing by tell- 
ing her that the bar was so bad they couldn’t cross, 
and it was a little dull to stay there doing nothing. 

By ten o'clock the squall had abated, and by noon 
the pilot said he thought he could get over the bar 
by taking the north channel. While the firemen 
were getting up steam, Dunham ran over to his 
friend’s house —it was only a few steps —and bid 
Joey good-by, and told him to be a good boy and 
mind his mother, and gave him sundry other items 
of good advice which I fear the young scapegrace 
did not attend to very closely, being just engaged in 
the very amusing game of saw-mill with the little 
girl of the house. 

By three o’clock the ship was fairly under way 








again. By five she was safely over the bar and had 
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put her pilot aboard a steamer which was waiting on 
the outside to enter. The captain having been up 
all the previous night went to his cabin and turned 
in for the night. The passengers were all either sea- 
sick or chilled by the cold wind, and had gone to 
their rooms and into the cabin. The wheelsman, by 
orders from Dunham, made out Cape Disappoint- 
ment and Tillamook Head, and took his ranges from 
them and put the ship on her course. He had only 
time to do this when a fog rolled up so dense that 
even the light Disappointment could 
scarcely be seen. Dunham assured himself that the 
ship was on the right course by going into the wheel- 
house and looking for himself. Having done this, 
and knowing the coast perfectly, he felt pretty safe. 
He was a little confused and nervous, however, and 
so he went down to his cabin and overhauled his 
charts and read the sailing directions just as though 
he had never made the trip before. He seemed to 
be all right. ‘“ Bring your vessel in range with Cape 
Disappointment and Tillamook Head, and then put 
her about south by east.” He had done this fifty 
times before and had come out all right. To be sure 
that no mistake had been made, he climbed up to 
the wheel-house and quietly asked the man at the 
wheel how he had got his range. He answered 
promptly and satisfactorily. Everything was accord- 
ing to orders. So Dunham cursed his nervousness 
and walked back to the smoke-stack. 

The wind had gone down with the sun, but a heavy 
sea was running and it was as dark as Tartarus. 
Dunham paced the deck for half an hour, then went 
below to get his cloak. Being chilly, he went up 
onto the hurricane deck and sat with his back to the 
smoke-stack. Being nervous, he lighted a cigar. 
Being careful, he walked forward to see how things 
were moving. He thought he heard a distant roar. 
He listened, and could hear nothing. He walked 
back to the smoke-stack. In ten minutes he came 
forward again. He thought he heard the roar of 
surf. He called to the man at the wheel: “ Abbott!” 
“ Aye, aye, sir.” ‘How does she stand?” “ Sou’ by 
east, sir.” That was all right; that was the course 
Dunham had put her on. 

He went to the paddle-box and signaled the en- 
gine to stop. Then he called a man and had the lead 
thrown. ‘Twenty-four. Plenty of water,” thought 
Dunham, and started the engine. He then went 
down to the captain’s cabin and knocked. The cap- 
tain did not hear the first time and he knocked again. 
“Who's there?” “The mate.” The captain opened 
a port near the head of his berth and asked him what 
the matter was. Dunham reported. The captain 
told him that it was all right; that it was foggy and 
the roar of the surf with such a sea on and no wind 
could be heard ten miles. Dunham rather thought 
so, too, and went away. During this parley and 
while the mate stopped a few minutes to look after 
things below, the ship had made more than two 
miles headway. By the time Dunham got on deck 
again the roar of the surf was frightful. He fairly 
screamed at the helmsman: “ Abbott!” “Aye, aye, 
sir.” “How's her head?” ‘Sou’ by east, sir.” 
Amazing! Dunham ran to the paddle-box and 
jerked a signal. The engine stopped in a second. 
Then he rushed to the captain’s door, and called him 
out in the name of the gods. Both flew on deck. 
There was no mistake about it; there were the 
breakers not half a mile ahead, judging by the sound, 
thundering and boiling against the shore. Dunham 
had almost run the ship’s head on shore, and that, 
too, when she was holding precisely the same course 
by compass that he had put her on fifty times before. 
The captain roared, “‘ What’s her course?” ‘Sou’ by 
east, sir.” ‘Put her south-west.” “Sou’-west, sir,” 
echoed the man at the wheel, and the wheel spun 
round and the chains rattled. The captain rushed to 
the signal bell and started the engine and got the 
vessel under good steering headway. Scarcely had 
the ship got under good headway on her new course, 
when a scraping sound was heard and felt; then 
bump, bump, bump, as though the ship had been 
lifted up and set down hard three times ; then a crash 
and a sudden stop that sent the captain and mate on 
their faces and brought the smoke-stacks crashing 
through the decks and snapped off the topmasts like 
pipe-stems. The ship had struck a sunken rock and 
commenced to fill at once. 

Who got to shore, and how they got to shore, mat- 
ters not. It is the same old story. The news spread 
on wings. Friends came and dragged the swollen 
corpses of their friends out of the surf, or dug them 


on Cape 


paced the beach day after day looking out on the re- 
morseless sea that refused to give up its dead. 


and there they talked over the strange affair, and 
exhausted all their ingenuity in vain to account for 


The captain and the wheelman, Abbott, went to 
Portland together— Dunham they never found— 


the loss of the ship when on the right course in a 
still night. When the wrecking tug was ready they 
went out to the wreck. It still hung on the rocks. 
The bows were high out of water. The two men 
climbed up into the wheel-house. They unscrewed 
the compass-box from its fastenings and went on 
shore. There they opened it. The captain sprung 
out the ring, and took out the glass and lifted up the 
card and needle, and there lay the little instrument 
of death—a broken knife-blade. The handle and 
the rest of the blade were in little Joey Dunham’s 
pocket. He had tried to pry out the glass, to see 
what made the card swing around so, when he held 
his knife by it; and, in doing so, had broken the 
blade. He concealed his mischief and stole away. 

— W. F. 
Sian peed 


THE LADY OF BELLOSGUARDO. 


WHAT visitor to Florence fails to ascend the classic 
height of Bellosguardo, once the abode of Galileo, 
ever lovely for its wondrous panorama of beauty, 
extending from the mountains of Vallambrosa to 
the peaks of Carrara, and now the home of a small 
colony of artists and writers. For the past twenty 
years its chief social attraction has been a little lady 
of mysterious race and parentage, remarkable for her 
own gifts of mind, and as having been Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s most trusted friend, and whom she nursed in 
her last illness. This unalloyed friendship, of a qual- 
ity as rare as precious, united the two women in the 
closest intimacy, made the dearer because fully shared 
by Robert Browning, who, after the death of his 
wife and the breaking up of his home in Casa Guidi, 
in 1861, agreed to, and faithfully did write, on a stated 
day of each month, to her bosom friend, until she, 
too, died, on the 19th of January of this year, his last 
letter reaching Bellosguardo only a few hours after 
her sudden death. 

Short in stature, supple and graceful in person, 
almost of tiny delicacy of figure, a dark complexion 
that bordered on swarthiness, luxuriant hair of raven- 
black hue, with hazel eyes that sparkled like bril- 
liants, an irrepressible activity of brain and quick 
movements of body, yet with so small endowment of 
physical strength as to cause her vitality to seem 
little short of a miracle, a heart that was the concen- 
tration of love and benevolence, joined to an intui- 
tive keenness of insight into character, and a brain 
that fairly quivered with spontaneous wit, flashing 
repartee as does the summer-cloud heat-lightning, 
an insatiate reader of French, Italian and English 
literature, prompt on all the living topics of the day, 
the soul of that golden hospitality which seeks out the 
humble or sorrow-stricken, to cheer and bring them 
within the atmosphere of the glad and prosperous — 
such were some of the traits of Isabella Blogden. As 
each Saturday came—the day of her receptions— 
friends and strangers flocked to Villa Castellani, to 
pay their homage to her virtues and enjoy the varied 
society of which she was the charming centre and 
bond of union. Who, that was wont to go to these 
reunions, will ever forget the stately old medizval 
hall, interspersed with flowers, books, busts, por- 
traits of the Brownings, gifts from Holman Hunt, 
Gibson, Solomans, Miss Stebbins, and other artist- 
friends, in attractive confusion, opening onto that 
sunny terrace which looked down upon the Val 


Yocum. 


softly outlined Apennines? The skies are as bright 


delights and intense sympathies, which made the 
natural world only a beautiful setting to the human, 
are now a dream of the past. Bellosguardo has, in- 
deed, lost its “lady.” 


fortune, family, or any of those adventitious advan- 
tages which tend to raise people above their proper 
level. She was literally a waif of Providence — birth- 
place and parents unknown, but so thoroughly, 
charmingly, and kindly individualistic that no one 
thought of speculating on the unknown of her his- 
tory. If we might now venture a guess as to her 
lineage, we should surmise it must have been an in- 
termingling of a highly impassioned, sensitive, trop- 
ical race with a prosaic colder current of a northern 





out of the sand, or identified them in the shed; or 


d’Arno, with its purple and golden background of 


as ever, the landscape as witching, but those sfzrztuel 


Miss Blogden came to Florence without Jrestige of 
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finer affectional and wsthetic qualities. Whatever 

was her origin, she honored entire humanity in her 

disinterested life. It was the utter negation of that 

mischievous, importunate, disagreeable torment of 

most human lives, the overweening ego or self- 

seeker, which tries all things by the quality and 

quantity of the social incense it receives; it was the 

absence of this vanity of vanities in her constitution 

that made her such a moral power to others. She 

instinctively shrunk from any praise of herself as 

naturally as she was eager to impart to others any- 

thing pleasing and complimentary, but without the 

slightest touch of flattery; for she was impartiality 

itself in her judgments of the literary or artistic works 

of her friends, without allowing anything she disap- 
proved in the slightest manner to tinge her whole- 
souled friendships. Quietly ardent in her attach- 
ments, yet she chose a single life, as if determined 
that none should be closely related to her, and she 
be free to be the loving kinswoman of all persons ; 
even animals, for her fondness for brutes was a deep 
passion. She treated dogs and cats as if they were 
sentient beings, with souls to be saved as well as 
bodies to be cared for; and herein, perhaps, lies a 
clew to remote latent Hindoo blood in herself. It 
was not handsome pets she selected, but often out- 
cast curs, which she would nurse into a happy ex- 
istence that soon made them forget their previous 
forlornness. Just before dying she begged that her 
animals might be destroyed; evidently feeling that 
no one could care for them as she did. To the ill or 
spirit-worn human being, she was not less the tire- 
less, thoughtful nurse and consoler, ever volunteer- 
ing to fill the forlorn hopes of sickness and anguish. 
Once to be fully received into her confidence was to 
abide there forever, provided you did not thrust 
yourself out by some wanton misdoing, which seemed, 
however, only to enlarge the limits of her charity in 
judging others. It was the best in men and women 
that she instinctively felt and saw. And her words 
ever were as cheery as her deeds. If she were mis- 
taken in her estimate of Louis Napoleon, it was be- 
cause she shared Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ideal 
dream of him, which led her to mistake her own gen- 
erous impulses for political realities. Once having 
espoused Imperialism, her devotion to it knew no 
bounds, because she believed it to be the best gov- 
ernment for the French. 

Isabella Blogden was the busiest of women, Each 
minute had its fitting employment. She corresponded 
with eminent persons, and saw almost all who came 
to Italy. Among the many who knew and esteemed 
her she could reckon Michelet, Dickens, Froude, the 
Austins, Miss Cobbe, W. S. Landor, Greg, Tennyson, 
Charlotte Cushman, Hawthorne, the Trollopes, and 
others known to fame. Most of her literary strength 
was given to novel-writing to eke out a limited in- 
come. The first novel was “ Agnes Tremorne,” then 
“Nora and Archibald Lee,” “Cost of a Secret,” 
“The Woman I Loved and Who Loved Me,” 
“Crown of a Life,” etc. Some of these are well 
known in America by Harper’s reprints; and, in 
Europe generally by those at Leipsic. She wrote, 
also, for Once a Week, Cornhill, and other journals, 
and was long time Italian correspondent of the Lon- 
don £cho. But her best work was in analytical 
essay, like her article on “Giordano Bruno,” pub- 
lished in Fraser; as also her longest and most in- 
teresting poem, called the “ Two Lives.” 

The pang felt here by her death, in the prime of 
her splendid womanhood — fifty-five, will be shared 
by her large circle of American friends. She was a 
true and loyal friend to the United States, taking 
a deep interest in her prosperity. She rests now 
beside Mrs. Browning, beneath the weird pines in 
the Protestant Cemetery of Florence. 

— Fames Fackson Farves. 
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THE RED LILY. 

FAR ‘mid the windings of our sylvan creek, 
Where wild o'er rocks leaps on its lucid stream, 
A glorious lily on my sight did gleam, 

Like a slim-waisted maid with joy-flushed cheek — 

Joy that aloud to herself she dares not speak ; 

Or an enamored wood-nymph did she seem, 
Losing herself in a voluptuous dream, 

Or tired Bacchante who repose would seek. 

No vestal she, like her, who, white as snow, 

From the lake rises, breathing odorous breath, 
And, like a nun, checks every earth-born fire: 

Ah, no! those dusky spots, that crimson glow, 
Argue a heart of passionate desire, 

And love, that, scorning change, outfaces death. 





blood, that tempered the intellect without wilting the 





— W.L. Shoemaker. 
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THE HARSEN HOUSE. 

“ For sale, this entire property, consisting of valu- 
able building lots. Positive sale will take place on 
24th April.” Such was the notice which stared at us 
from the old gate of the Harsen House on a last visit 
in search of one or two details for the drawing which 
may soon be the sole remaining record of the dwell- 
ing whose history is so closely enwoven with the 
real old times of New York. 

Referring to a “ Memoir of Jacob Harsen, M. D., 
read before the New York Academy of Medicine, 
June 1, 1864, by John G. Adams, M. D.,” we find that 
Johannis Harsen, great-grandfather of Dr. Jacob, 
was born in 1714, and married when twenty-nine to 
Margaret Coenhoven, who died while yet a bride. 
Six years later “he took to wife”” Rachel Dyckman. 
This pair left seven children, the eldest of whom, 
Jacobus, in 1773, married Catherine Cozine. This 
lady’s family, emigrants of 1684, were owners of a 





great extent of property, the patent of it having been 
received from the Duke of York. 
The estate extended west and east 
from river to river, and included 
northward part of the Bloomingdale 
Road, at that time private property, 
and which, according to the record, 
has never been ceded to the city. 
The whole extent of the Harsen es- 
tate was about 122 acres, which finally 
passed into possession of Dr. Jacob 
Harsen. 

In these four generations are many 
honorable records of civil and mili- 
tary service rendered to the state by 
various members. The father of Dr. 
Jacob was noted for dignified and 
soldierly bearing. He served in the 
War of 1812 as militia colonel of ar- 
tillery. His wife has left a memory 
with some of her granddaughters of 
a stately, beautiful presence, and a life 
of purity and gracious benevolence. 

The career of the subject of the 
memoir was remarkable for devoted 
family affection, high attainments in 
science, and liberal gifts and bequests 
to various scientific and benevolent 
institutions. The last year of his life 
was spent in helping and comfort- 
ing the soldiers who suffered in our 
last war. His mind, then much en- 
feebled and depressed by ill health, 
was additionally clouded by sorrow 
for the miseries brought on the coun- 
try by the rebellion; and he died with 
the dying hours of 1862. In Dr. 
Jacob Harsen the names of Harsen 
and Cozine are extinct in the male 
line. 

And now we see that the once 
blooming fields and fertile, well-kept 
acres are to be brought to the ham- 
mer, and that soon poultice pave- 
ments and nightmares of architecture 
must afflict the ground and rise to 
exasperate the few survivors of the 
past generation. But we are comfort- 
ed by the unmistakable presence of 
spring. The willow branches, all filled with sap, show 
green against the sky. If one could divest one’s self 
of the conventional idea of the color of a blush and 
just call it green for once, these willows, with their 
tender, modest young color, do give the notion 
prettily ; and the market-gardens lying all around — 
how sturdily the spinach sprouted, how firmly the 
little lettuce leaves were learning to keep the posi- 
tion taken so faint-heartedly — even the onions were 
interesting, and in their young innocence appealed 
for forgiveness of the preordained sins of later life. 

As we enter the old lane leading to the Harsen 
House, Old Mortalita tries to impart to us a little of 
her own enthusiasm, and would fain make us see the 
beauty which her artist-eyes discern around the 
place, but we cannot disguise to ourselves that decay 
holds possession, that the weeds choke the shrubs 
and flowers, that the few fruit-trees left refuse to 
wake at the call of spring, and look as if they would 
rather moan and shiver in perpetual winter, dream- 
ing of the lost “lovely companions” sacrificed to 
restless, ruthless human progress. 

Evidently Old Mortalita is well known hereabouts, 
for the sturdy frau in the old farm-house near the 





‘* Ah, the cool rush through the dry-tongued trees, 
The patter and plash on the thirsty earth, 
The eager bubbling of runnel and rill, 


Harsen House gives her a friendly nod while she 
hangs the Dutch cheeses up to the beams of the old 
piazza. We pass through a little gate, and are in the 
garden, and at the door of the Harsen House, black- 
ened, weather-beaten, mouldering. Here, in the 
Revolutionary War, one of the occupants was shot 
dead at the threshold by an English soldier to whose 
depredations he was objecting. There is a quaint 
brass knocker on the door which we each and all 
feel a Toodles-like desire to take home as being 
handy to have. 

The tidy spirit reigning inside shows out in the 
bright window-glass and fresh white curtains, and we 
are admitted to the house by Madame Canal, the oc- 
cupant of it for forty-three years, having been, ex- 
cepting one “ transient,” the original tenant after the 
family had left. A sturdy, self-reliant character must 
this little Frenchwoman be. Strength and honesty 
are in her mien, from the deep-lined face to the feet 
clad in home-knitted blue stockings. She is glad to 





see the lady who makes the pictures, and welcomes 





New life with the world’s new 


the visitors she brings, giving us seats in the best 
parlor, which opens to the left of the hall. 

This hall is the most interesting part of the house, 
with its low ceiling and wooden arch— for America, 
unmistakably antique. . So also is the sleeping-room 
to which Madame invites us while she gets ready to 
show us over the grounds. In the parlor there was 
the usual forlorn attempt at decoration—carpet of 
staring pattern, and chairs and sofa of uncompromis- 
ing horse-hairiness ; but in this parlor-bedroom there 
was a good old curtained couch, with its swelling 
feather-bed and fancy coverlet, made years and years 
ago in /a belle France; a portrait of “ Monsieur,” the 
departed mar?#, and evidently the one idol of poor 
Madame Canal’s life. We ask her if she has no de- 
sire to return to her native Normandy. “Ah, no! 
there is nothing there for remember — all is long ago 
forgotten; while here, there is always 4zs grave; 
everry day I go and remember me of my husband.” 

So, when cloak and bonnet and widow’s veil are 
on, we go out to explore the premises and try to 
catch one last gleam of nature ere it is crushed un- 
der the stone and iron of civilization. In all direc- 








tions stretch the market-gardens, making a last des- 


The lisping of leaves that have drunk their fill, 
The freshness that follows the dearth ! 


perate clutch at the “ kindly fruits of the earth,” but 
already doomed and marked off into “city lots” and 
“desirable” building locations. Coming to a paved 
street, we are within a few rods of the Hudson; a 
long, swelling bit of ground takes us to the very 
edge of the grand, beneficent river. Our homeward 
walk took us by many suburban homesteads, where 
a little bit of country life still clings. 

We said adieu to Madame Canal, on reaching the 
highway once more, she turning back to the lonely 
dwelling where she will abide for a little time, until 
the old roof and walls have yielded to the long de- 
layed but inevitable inroads of builder and grader. 
Then her quiet life of nearly half a century in it will 
be, like the old Harsen House itself, only a dream 
that is past—a tale thatis told. —wM. Despard. 
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ELIZABETH VALLEY. 


THE whole region of the valley of Lake Cham- 
plain, bounded on the east by the Green Mountains, 
and on. the west by the rugged Adi- 
rondacks, is full of wondrous beauty 
for the landscape painter. Sailing up 
the lake, the tourist may stop at the 
pretty village of Essex, which is built 
upon its western shore, and thence 
ride inland for ten or a dozen miles, 
until Elizabeth Valley is reached, a 
magnificent view of which our artist 
has given us. The Indians called 
Lake Champlain “Caniadere Gna- 
rante,” or the Gate of the Country. 
The beautiful Elizabeth Valley may 
be regarded as one of the gates lead- 
ing from the lake to the wild moun- 
tain region beyond. Elizabethtown 
is a frontier settlement, on the edge 
of the great wilderness. Fifteen miles 
from the lake, the region of log-houses 
on.the mountain’s sides, and of a vast 
forest, is reached, into which the 
hunter and angler love to penetrate 
during the heats of summer. 

The river flowing through the val- 
ley is the Boquet, so named after an 
officer who had command of an ex- 
pedition during the Revolutionary 
War.. He is said to have ascended this 
river for a considerable distance, and 
the local tradition adds that a bloody 
battle was once fought in this now 
peaceful and sunshiny valley. The 
artist took his sketch from Mount 
Tom, in New Russia township, Essex 
county, New York, looking about 
southwest.. Dix’s Peak is seen in 
the extreme distance. Recent meas- 
urements made by Prof. Guyot of 
Princeton (N. J.) College, find this 
peak to be two hundred and eighty 
feet higher than Mount Marcy, thus 
making it the highest mountain 
in the Empire State. The valley is 
that delightful .portion of country on 
each side of the gracefully winding 
Boquet, which extends for about eight 
miles to the mountain gorge, where 
the river bursts from rocky fastnesses 
among which it has gathered its crystal waters, to 
leap for a hundred feet down into the valley below. 
In width, the valley opens:a little toward the north, 
with a very irregular outline, but in no place is it 
over a mile across. The massive, fir-mantled Blue 
Mountain is seen in the picture. Among the moun- 
tain eminences' which group at the northwestern 
end of the valley, and out of the vast forests which 
shadow the fountains of the Boquet River, the east 
branch of the Au Sable, the Scroon, and the Boreas 
find their head-waters. The mountains to be seen 
from this valley are the Bald, Annette’s Peak, the 
Iron Mountains, the Haystack, Cobble Hill, and 
Wood Hill, named in honor of Governor Wood of 
Ohio. Elizabeth Valley was first settled in 1770, but 
it still retains all of its primitive beauty. For the 
past thirty years this region of country has been 
a favorite resort for artists. A. B. Durand, J. W. 
Casilear, and J. F. Kensett led the way, being fol- 
lowed, in 1855, by J. M. Heart, and in 1863 by W. T. 
Richards, all of whom found plenty of material for 
many of their finest sketches. ‘Mr. Alexander Lawrie 
is one of the latest to visit this picturesque spot, as 
his picture is one of the most successful. 
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THE ALDINE. 








A DEAD LIFE. 
YELLOw leaves, all blotted o’er ; 
Hurried scrawls, with tear-marks dried ; 
Pages, with one fancy filled — 
These she wrote before she died. 


Flowers pressed between the leaves; 
Dry and broken, ten years old ; 

Violets for the first love dream, 
Pansies that have lost their gold. 


Dates that follow close and fast, — 
Here and there a cross beside, 
Just to mark the holy days 
That she kept before she died. 


Bits of mirth that flicker through, 
Fancies, changing with the hours; 
Little scraps of halting rhyme, 
Full of stars and April showers, 


child who has lighted upon a beautiful violet or wild 























Moonlight, roses, music, love ; 
Ah! the world, whate’er betide, 

Kept some Eden bowers for her 
Free to dream in, ere she died! 


Whispers of a ‘‘ buried past" — 

Poor mad child! whose thoughts could stray, 
Seeking after perished things, 

Only back to yesterday ! 


Hungry hopes for years to come — 
Patience, Lord! ‘twas Thou denied ; 
By the same old need, I know 
7 was once that child who died ! 
— Nellie C. Hastings. 
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THE RAGE FOR DEPICTING REALITY. 





THE predominant characteristic of the pure artistic 
temperament is a passion for turning the facts of na- 
ture and experience into poems, pictures, plays. All 
around in the present, a life is going on full of beauty 
and terror, full of triumph and misery, and on this 
the attention rivets itself in fascinated interest. 
Quick! the pen, the pencil— while the frolic of the 
comedy or the pathos of the tragedy is at its height: 
busily at work, at least the keen observing faculties 
which shall store away for future use the record of 
how the love-light gleams in a young girl’s eyes; of 
the work rage, scorn or entreaty do with the muscles 
of the passion-wrought face ; of the tones prayer uses 
when wrestling for the life of a dying child. This is 
what the artist has practically to say in the presence 
of the holiest or most tragic experiences of his fellow- 
creatures, quite as much as in that of some Jungfrau 
peak or fertile Connecticut-River valley he has 
chosen as the subject of a landscape. And yet it can- 
not be denied that this mental habit of setting up an 
easel and mixing a palette of colors right in front of 
a death-bed scene, or the parting of a heart-broken 
wife from her condemned husband, has gone to a 
length in many which wears an ugly look. 

Under the tyranny of this rage for depicting reality 
not a few of the greatest poets and novelists have 
made in their dramas and stories a remorselessly free 
use of the private history of their most intimate 
friends. Just this thing Goethe was ever doing in 
his “ Sorrows of Werter,” even with a whole family 
of his dearest intimates. When remonstrated with 
and made fully conscious how hardly less intolerable 
than life in a Dionysius’ ear must prove the attempt 
to stand on a footing of love and confidence with one 
to whom nothing was sacred from the tyrannous de- 
mands of artistic representation, he was cut to the 
very quick. But where a master-passion gets the 
upper hand all side considerations are too apt to 
vanish. This class of minds are then on the alert for 
one thing only. Life! the marvel of life! O to feel 
and fathom this, to inspire in others a sense of its 

freshness, grandeur, mystery! The claims of indi- 
viduals over their own experiences seem selfish as- 
sumptions. These experiences are too pathetic, 
humorous, beautiful, too gloriously adapted to make 
the whole world laugh or cry, to be held as private 
property. 

There is another class of nature, however, in whom 
this self-same rage for depicting reality seeks another 
vent. An irresistible impulse urges them to make 
themselves the subject-matter of portrayal. All the 
reserve in which most men hide in the very centre 
the deeper private experiences of their breasts as 
something too painful or too sacred to be spoken of, 
is in their case thrown aside. 
their lives is to them a story of entrancing interest. 
The fascination of giving it a worthy setting in poem 


The inner history of 


enough for such a marvel. Just as an enthusiastic 
rose calls out to her companions, “‘O come, Helen! 
come, Mary! see this lovely flower,” and is unsatis- 
fied till every eye is gleaming with delight and every 
voice ringing with its praise, so these self-portrayers 
must have their own outcries of wonder, ecstasy, 
grief, triumph over their life experience re-echoed 
back by a thousand others. What are confessions 
like those of St. Augustine and Rousseau, what those 
even of more prosaic natures like Franklin and Gib- 
bon, but just such eager summons to the world, Come 
and behold what has gone on here in the heart ofa 
fellow-creature ! 
The main danger, however, in all this self-portrayal 
is that the rage for depicting reality will not abso- 
lutely get the upper hand; that some alloy of hypo- 
crisy, pride, sophistry, or dread of ridicule will with- 
hold the writer from giving an undisguised transcript 
of himself. There is always a more or less well- 
grounded suspicion, in the case of any one professing 
to demonstrate anatomy on himself, that the scalpel 
does not cut to the quick. 
One man, however, in the history of literature, 
stands apart, in whom the rage for depicting reality 
was so supreme that all barriers of private reserve 
went utterly down before it. This was Moliére. An 
extremely interesting study from the hand of Paul 
Lindau, which has recently appeared in Leipzic, sets 
this in a truly startling light. 
Only late in life, at the age of forty, did Moliere 
come to the full consciousness of his extraordinary 
powers, and then alone through finding with what a 
prolonged re-echo the minute presentation of his 
own personal history rebounded from the breasts of 
others. At this mature age, when reason has usually 
established its dominion over impulse and illusion, 
he conceived an overpowering passion for Armande 
Béjard, a shallow, trifling, utterly bewitching girl of 
sixteen, one of those waifs of a strolling theatre 
company who are the last of all in whom a rational 
man would expect to find a faithful wife, and yet, as 
all the ages show, the very anointed who seem set 
up to bring to naught the wisdom of the wise. It is 
cheap and easy to expose the emptiness of such be- 
witching nullities and the idiocy of staking happiness 
on a game of win or lose for such poor prizes. If we 
would fathom this mystery, we must sound far deeper. 
In point of fact, the complexion taken on by the love 
awakened in any given heart depends far more on 
the ideality and responsiveness of that heart itself 
than on the quality of the person who has set in vi- 
bration its trembling strings. Mere glass and crock- 
ery will but chink though an earthquake give the 
impulse, while the simple jar of a footstep suffices to 
bring rich, resounding chords out of a noble instru- 
ment. An entrancing poetic day-dream began its 
play in the mind of Moliére. He saw this vision of 
brightness and gayety ever about him, gladdening his 
sad and world-weary soul. He would love her with 
a fervor of consecration the shallower hearts of the 
young could never conceive; he would educate her 
into an earnest, deep, ideal woman; he would atone 
in her eyes for lack of youth with the richer treas- 
ures of wisdom, observation and sentiment he could 
lavish upon her. The struggle set on in his breast 
shook him tothe very centre. He, the grave, melan- 
choly thinker, the lynx-eyed observer, the satirist 
who could so unerringly hit off and mercilessly 
scourge the weaknesses of others —here he found 
himself as weak, infatuated, befooled as any. With 
remorseless logic his keen understanding revealed to 
him all that would inevitably result should he follow 
the impulses of his heart and fancy. The roar of the 
tumultuous current that was sweeping him on was in 
his ears. The gulf toward which he was rushing, with 
all its black abyss of misery, shame and horror, stood 
out lightning clear before his eyes. And yet, as he 
stood on the brink and gazed down into its depths, a 
luminous rainbow of violet, purple and green arched 
itself from out the appalling gloom and seemed the 
very covenant of God that storm and flood should 
prevail no more on earth. 
Here, then, was the reality of life, of that life whose 
study in the passions and delusions of others had 
ever fascinated him. His artist nature swooped down 
upon it. Extreme of brooding misery must ever have 
its vent. This one it drives into dissipation, this into 
prayer, this into active life. Moliére it drove to dra- 
matic creation. He took for theme himself with all 
his distracting struggles and gloomy forebodings, 
the young girl with all the levity, charm and heart- 





or play becomes all absorbing. One spectator is not 
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bitter, witty comedy of the story over which all Paris 
shook its sides. A morose old fool, Sganarell, thinks 
to command the love of a blooming, lively giri, and 
finds himself tricked and covered with ridicule at 
every point. This for the folly and idiocy of his own 
heart. A still older, but sweet and thoughtful char- 
acter, Arist, actually wins and holds the affections of 
a rosebud girl, and makes her find in his wisdom and 
nobleness what outweighs a thousandfold all that 
the silliness of the young gallants can offer her. 
This, for the day dream, the yearning unutterable, 
the rainbow promise of his soul. Sganarell, Arist, — 
here in two persons we have the whole Moliére: the 
one the fulfillment of his sad forebodings, the other 
the incarnation of his hopes. 

In thus working into outward form the internal 
struggle which is torturing him, has not the artistic 
rage for portraying reality found full and wholesale 
vent? No. Moliére is instinctive actor as well as 
poet. The pen can but half express the life he feels. 
What the written word cannot bring out, that the 
groan of self-contempt, the monologue of objurgat- 
ing reason, the eye wild with infatuation, must carry 
home. Who could fling such nature into the part of 
the deceived old fool as he, a deceived old fool him- 
self! Who so enact the bewitching, heartless flirt 
as Armande herself—Armande, who was the very 
part she played; Armande, whom, a few hours after 
the comedy was over, he married in the infatuation of 
a great, hungry, heart-craving love, and in the de- 
ceiving hope that the rich treasures of a mind and 
character like his own could impress and hold as 
shallow, pleasure loving a thing as she. Is not this 
reality with a vengeance ? 

And now that he has reached the object of his 
longing, his clear reason shows him that he has 
hopelessly wrecked the happiness of his life. The 
silent, melancholy student and observer cannot hold 
his own against the gay, licentious young nobles of 
the court, who flock around his flattered child-wife. 
False to her marriage vows almost from the very 
start, her infidelity breaks his heart with misery and 
bows his honored head in shame, while still, in his 
yearning affection, he cannot bring himself to cast 
her off. Again he seeks relief in dramatic composi- 
tion—the strange relief that came of projecting his 
inner wretchedness into outward form, of lending the 
last atom of his genius, both as poet and actor, to 
turning his private experience into a startling tran- 
script of a type of fate on earth. No wonder the 
success of the “ School for Wives ” was wholly un- 
exampled. Comedy though it was, it was written in 
the very heart’s-blood of a son of man almost with- 
out his peer in penetrating insight and intensity of 
feeling. Nothing is omitted. Moliére remorselessly 
pillories and gibbets himself. He seems to cry, Ay! 
laugh and hiss such idiots off the stage; hiss them 
off the very world-stage. There is that of contempt 
and self-loathing in their own hearts, which makes 
ita kind of retributive comfort to them to sit in the 
stocks and be jeered at and pelted with dirt and 
dead cats. He shows up the unutterable emptiness 
of an intellect which can read and satirize all the 
weaknesses of others, and yet be weaker still itself. 
He paints the frantic struggle of the heart to per- 
petuate, against the most damning proof, its belief in 
the innocence of the guilty siren to whom it clings, 
and pours out imprecations on the sex who have 
such power to dishonor, degrade, befool. The thing 
must out to the very bottom of it; out, through all 
the pen can vent of woe and shame ; out, through the 
utmost the voice, the eye, the gesture of the real dis- 
graced and tortured husband can avail to express the 
feigned; out, through the last the mimic powers of 
Armande can do to reveal herself—the flattered, 
false young wife, seductive still, and still too shallow 
to realize to herself the wreck and devastation she 
has wrought. Think ofall this, and what tragedy so 
tragic as is this witty comedy? All the world knows’ 
the open secret. The thinnest disguise of names and 
stage dress is all that is between the audience and 
the poet’s naked heart. 

At last Moliére tore himself away and retired into 
gloomy solitude. Haunted still by the same climbing © 
sorrow, which would not down, he, for the third 
time, seeks his natural vent. The ‘“ Misanthrope” 


was the result —the appalling record of the woe, de- 
spair and hate wrought in an honest, loving breast 
by bitter experience of the wickedness of a frivolous 
court and the rending from him of his one ewe-lamb. 
The passion which has consumed him is still uncon- 
quered, for that passion is the concentration of all 





lessness of her pleasure-loving nature, and made a 


his affection, all his ideal longing to build up a noble 









































womanhood in the child-wife he had taken to his 
arms. There stands the man a wreck in health and 
happiness, his lonely, bleeding heart still crying out 
for its lost ideal, his milk of human kindness all 
turned to gall. And he and Armande again enacting 
the story to the life before an enraptured audience. 
Well might Goethe say of the “ Misanthrope ” —In 
comparison with sucha character, “ Timon of Athens” 
is a mere comedy-subject. 

How can we account for such procedure on the 
part of Moliére? we ask ourselves in blank amaze- 
ment. How can a man make sport of such experi- 
ences before a theatre-full of idle lookers-on? We 
know buffoons will do the like with the saddest or 
holiest things to set on a quantity of barren specta- 
tors to laugh. But Moliére was no buffoon. We 
know that men of mere naked intellect, unendowed 
with feeling, will peep and botanize over their 
mother’s grave. But Moliére was a man of the deep- 
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up through the last scenes of the last play he ever 
wrote. Worn to a skeleton, in the final stage of con- 
sumption, his eyes deep-sunk in his head and his 
voice exhausted with convulsive coughing, he was 
using to the end the very power of expression lent 
him by disease and emaciation, to confront the pub- 
lic with a ghastly illustration of the impotence and 
charlatanry of medicine and of doctors, and to give 
voice to the life-long contempt and bitterness with 
which he had ever regarded the whole profession as 
a herd of quacks and plunderers. The play over, he 
fainted away, was borne home, and in a few hours 
was dead. —Francis Tiffany. 
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AMONG THE BIRDS. 


DIFFERENT species of birds have their chats with 
each other, as well as different races of men; but 





twig, as the drake is, standing before a. well-filled 
dish of dainty food sent from the master’s table. The 
artist has caught the spirit and characteristics of 
these two birds, for in every-day life, outside of pic- 
tures, they display the same prominent traits of 
character. 

The Rouen ducks come from France, and none have 
been found more profitable for the table. They are 
now raised and highly prized in all parts of Europe. 
A fat pair of these birds will often weigh as high as 
|thirteen pounds. The duck is a modest, Quaker-like 
| bird, which commences to lay her beautiful green 
eggs on St. Bridget’s day, so the tradition runs, and 
continues so doing until September. The Rouen 
ducks are most useful in gardens, where they destroy 
vast numbers of snails. The drake is cressed in very 
rich and many-colored plumage; he is a proud and 
lordly fellow, and will not allow his colony to asso- 








est and most sensitive feeling. His suffering wore 





whether a duck can understand a sparrow, is exceed- 
ingly doubtful. There are no historical accounts of 











him to the bone and ultimately killed him with heart- 
break. He did it because the study of life absolutely 
fascinated him, and he found life nowhere so real as 
in his own tumultuous breast. Before his overmas- 
tering passion for delineating nature as it is, all 
barriers of pride, vanity, reserve went down. Pride 
and vanity! what plea have they to thrust in their 
disturbing presence between the dramatist and his 
momentous theme, any more than between the as- 
tronomer and the solar system whose law he is de- 
monstrating — between the naturalist and the animal 
kingdom whose boundaries he is establishing? I? 
You? It is not a question of individuals; it is a 
question of human nature. What matter in whom 
the phenomena occur! That is a mere private con- 
sideration of joy or suffering. The report of the 
phenomena is the thing. Spectators looking on! 
What are they looking on for, but to learn the truth 
itself? 

In this work Moliére absolutely objectified himself, 
and the passion for it continued to the end. It was 
the one vent of his overcharged heart and brain. 
Almost literally did he die upon the stage. He was 
dying through all the long agony in which he bore 





OPULENCE AND INDIGENCE.— AFTER Gustavus Lis. 
a confusion of tongues among birds; and, indeed, 
when they sing, their various notes blend in perfect 
harmony. But music is a universal language, with 
men as well as birds; speaking is quite another thing. 
We have the strange and always-to-be-wondered-at 
phenomena of the parrot learning to articulate words 
in various human languages; the only one of the 
lower orders of creation, so far as we know, which 
is capable of speaking intelligibly. Herr Gustavus 
Liis, who painted the beautiful picture from which 
our excellent engraving was made, appears to have 
been of the opinion that a Rouen drake might hold a 
discussion with an English sparrow, in so far away a 
land as Germany. And the two birds are well met, 
for neither is afraid of the other, and both have spirit 
enough to carry on the contest for some time. The 
drake represents opulence, pride, worldly pomp and 
aristocracy. He has blue blood in his veins, was 
born with a beautiful white ring about his neck, and 
is an immense personage in the bird kingdom. The 
poor little brown sparrow is in indigent circumstan- 
ces, one of the working classes, who has to grub in 
the field for his daily bread, but is very democratic in 





ciate with other ducks. 


He has a special aversion to 
the family of white Aylesbury ducks, those with the 
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yellow claws and bills, and has never been known to 
form their acquaintance. If placed in the same in- 
closure with them, the Rouen will lead his family off 
through the grass of the meadow, far down by the 
water’s edge, simply bowing to the Aylesbury folks 
as he passes. He has even been known to disdain- 
fully refuse to recognize his owner. Just before being 
killed for the table the Rouen ducks-should be fed 
on celery tops, to make their flesh tender and give it 
a fine delicate flavor. 

The English sparrow is a pugnacious little bird, 
whether living at home, or in foreign lands, as Ger- 
many and America. It will kill out almost any smaller 
bird with which it comes in contact, and it is as 
clannish as Scotchmen used to be when they made 
the Land o’ Cakes romantic with strifes and conten- 
tions. Two sparrows from different families often 
have a bill-to-bill encounter, when there is much 
fluttering of feathers and twittering. There was a 
time when the shade-trees of America suffered fear- 
fully from the ravages of the caterpillar, especially in 
the parks of our great cities, where they were often 
entirely stripped of their leaves, but since the intro- 





spirit, and as much of a bird, perched upon his snowy 


duction of the English sparrow into this country no 
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such trouble has been experienced. Our venerable 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, has sung sweetly of the 
“ Old-World Sparrow.” He gracefully says: 


‘* We hear the note of a stranger bird, 
That ne’er till now in our land was heard. 
A winged settler has taken his place 
With Teutons and men of the Celtic race. 
He has followed their path to our hemisphere ; 
The Old-World sparrow at last is here. 


He meets not here, as beyond the main, 

The fowler’s snare and the poisoned grain ; 
3ut snug-built homes on the friendly tree, 

And grubs for his chirping family 

Are strewn when the winter fields are drear; 
For the Old-World sparrow is welcome here. 


» * * * * * 


The apricot, in the summer ray, 

May ripen now on the loaded spray ; 

And the nectarine on the garden walk 

Keep firm its hold on the parent stalk ; 

And the plum its fragrant fruitage rear ; 

For the Old-World sparrow, their friend, is here. 





The pest of gardens, the little Turk, 

Who signs with the crescent his wicked work, 
And causes the half-grown fruit to fall, 

Shall be seized and swallowed, in spite of all 
His sly devices of cunning and fear ; 

For the Old-World sparrow, his foe, is here. 


And the army-worm and the Hessian-fly, 
And the dreaded canker-worm shall die ; 
And the thrip, and slug, and fruit-moth seek 
In vain to escape that busy beak; 

And fairer harvests shall crown the year; 
For the Old-World sparrow at last is here." 


Turning from the domesticated ducks of Europe to 
the wild geese of America, our artist has given us a 
beautiful and not uncommon scene at this season of 
the year—the flight of the brant goose, as he mi- 
grates from the north tothe south. This bird, which 
has its home upon the western shore of the Atlantic, 
is nearly identical with the barnacle goose of Europe, 
which lives on the eastern shore of the world of 
waters. The brant geese feed upon the same food 
swans feed upon—the grass found floating on the 
top of the water. Early in the spring they fly north, 
passing over New England and the region of the 
great lakes. Their flight is always looked for with 
much interest, as mild and warm weather is sure to 
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follow. The flight of these water-fowl has inspired 
Bryant to write a beautiful poem, from which we 
quote : 
‘* Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of muddy lake, or marge of river wide ; 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean tide ? 








There is a Power whose care | 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast — | 
The desert and illimitable air — | 
Lone wandering, but not lost 

In the golden, hazy fall of the year, when these 
birds of passage head their way toward the south, we 
know that the earth is gradually turning away from | 
the face of the sun, and that Nature is preparing for | 
her long winter sleep. Sometimes a flock of wild geese | 
lingers too long in the woods of Canada, or about the | 
waters of the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay, and in| 
attempting to fly over New England they get caught | 
in a frozen rain-storm, which loads their wings with 
ice, causing them to light in some field of stubble. | 


Then there is fun among the farmers and their boys, | 


FLIGHT OF WILD GEESE. —MoynetT. 


for they have only to take clubs and beat the un- 
fortunate half-frozen birds upon the head, while they 
go staggering about the field, as if intoxicated, utter- 
ing pitiful cries. When no misfortune befalls them, 
they spend the night upon some beautiful and se- 
cluded sheet of water, rising into the sky with the 
early morning sun as it struggles to show its face 
through the bewitching tracery of the mists. Such 
a morning do we see in the illustration; the lake 
surrounded with graceful elm trees; the morning 
mists, frightened like witches at day-break; while a 
deserted cabin has been placed upon the shore of the 
water to add to the desolateness of the scene. Such 
bits of water may be found in the lake regions of 
Maine, Central New York, in Ohio, or almost any of 
the Middle and Western States. The log-house, which 
has been the birth-place of so many of our great men, 
will eventually become a tradition, for it is rapidly 
disappearing from the United States, save in those 
inaccessible mountain districts where trees are more 
easily obtained than lumber or stones. But what- 
ever may become of log-houses, the cabin door in 
America is more honored than the portal of any 
palace, for from such humble dwellings have come 
many of the greatest men this nation ever produced. 








ANGELICA KAUFMANN. 


GOETHE was in Rome. He was in the prime of 
life, at the pinnacle of literary fame; already ‘“ Goetz 
von Berlichingen,” ‘‘ Werther,” and other works, had 
made his name known all over Europe; from all 
quarters, and in all civilized languages he received 
the most flattering letters. In his letters from Rome, 
at that time, may be found many well-known names, 
such as Tischbein, Angelica Kaufmann, Zucchi, Vol- 
pato, and many others. It was a beautiful circle, 
affording marvelous opportunities to men of genius, 
and no one knew better how to turn them to ac- 
count than Goethe. 

It was in the autumn of 1787. A wealthy English 
art dealer, named Jenkins, had rented, near Castel 
Gandolfo, the summer residence of the Pope, a large 
building, the former seat of the General of the Jesuits, 
and had invited all the savants and artists that had 
assembled in Rome to pass several weeks during the 
hot weather at his house. The poet, it is true, had 
determined not to form any new intimacies, and, still 


less, to enter into tender relations that might divert 


him from his main purposes. He knew from expe- 
rience that his heart was only too susceptible ; from 
former struggles he had not emerged without wounds. 

Shortly after him a young Roman girl arrived with 
her mother at the country-seat. She was a grave, 
majestic beauty, of dusky complexion, with brown 
hair and brown eyes, a true daughter of the south, 
proud and reserved. At Castel Gandolfo he could 
not avoid her, and an intimacy sprang up between 
them. She made him acquainted with a female friend 
of hers, a young lady from Milan, the sister of one of 
Mr. Jenkins’s clerks, endowed with widely different 
qualities, but equally beautiful. Forced to come to a 
decision, his heart told him that it belonged to the 
beautiful young lady from Milan. 

Their intimacy increased as the young girl became 
his pupil in the English language, and this brought 
them more frequently together. The company grew 
larger, and ‘his fair friend Angelica Kaufmann, the 
wife of the painter Zucchi, arrived also. She was one 
of his most valued friends —the amiable woman and 
gifted ar¢zste had won the respect and confidence of 
the poet. Together they had become absorbed in 
the enjoyment of the Roman art-treasures; she was 
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an ardent admirer of his poetical creations, and he of 
her artistic achievements. The intelligent, sharp- 
witted lady was not long in discovering the true state 
of affairs. She had no doubt that her friend’s heart 
had been captivated, although he tried to deceive 
her keen eyes by feigned indifference and equanimity. 

The same day on which she had made this discov- 
ery at the dinner-table, brought about the decision 
for Goethe. The company sat in a pavilion, absorbed 
in the contemplation of the glorious sunset — Goethe 
close to the window, the older ladies in a half-circle 
around him. While his delight rendered him silent, 
his neighbors were engaged in an animated conver- 
sation, and as they surrounded him, he could not 





help ‘istening to what they said. be were athanwren th 
about that inex- =e See 
haustible subject [RxRE@ies eb Se 
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happy prospects 9 oe 
of the young Gis, 
couple, the noble 
qualities of the 
bridegroom, and 
the beauty of the 
bride. When the 
sun had sunk into 
the sea, Goethe, 
turning to the 
ladies, said that, 
inasmuch as he 
had heard so 
many encomiums 
of the bride, he 
would like to 
know who the 
noble girl was. 
Depict his dismay 
when the name of 
his beloved pupil 
from Milan fell 
from the lips of 
his neighbors. 
Under pretext of 
indisposition he 
hastened into the 
open air, that he 
might be alone. 
Everything was 
clear to him now. 
What he had tak- 
en for a serious 
attachment had 
been only an in- 
nocent entrance 
upon a profitable 
and pleasant in- 
tercourse. What 
Goethe himself 
writes about this i 
dénouement of his 
love tragedy does 
not show whether 
his heart was se- 
riously affected or 
whether it was 
nothing but 
wounded vanity 
and pride. It 
was a severe de- 
feat for him, and 
the pains which 
he had hitherto 
caused to others, 
he now had to 
feel himself. But, be this as it may, he became no 
Werther; he soon overcame his violent agitation by 
assiduous application to his studies, and by the con- 
templation of the magnificent country. He sought 
seclusion, and so well did he succeed in preserving 
his equanimity, even when brought in contact with 
the beloved girl, that he deceived the whole com- 
pany, although he remained with them till the ap- 
pointed day. But from his writings it is evident 
that, during his lonely walks, he had to fight hard 
with his own heart before he issued victorious from 
the struggle. He succeeded in deceiving all but the 
eyes of his gifted friend Angelica. She knew what 
he was suffering, and did not forsake him. She pre- 
vailed on him to open his wounded heart to her. 
“ What good does all my fame do to me? What ben- 
efit do I derive from all my successes? I am, after 
all, but a poor, miserable man; for, wherever my 
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heart seeks food, I have been unfortunate. Mar- 
garet played with me as with a child; Kate’s love I 
forfeited by my whimsical egotism, and why I did not 
take Frederica to my heart I do not know myself. 
In this instance, when I was in love in dead earnest, 
and meant to do what is right, I bestowed my affec- 
tions upon the affianced bride of another man, and it 
remains unreciprocated. What good does it do me 
to stand in my elevated position if I am left alone? 
Woe to me to be deprived of a heart that is mine, 
and that feels and suffers with me!” Such com- 
plaints Angelica frequently heard from the lips of her 
friend in the days of his struggle. She had the right 
sort of consolation for him. She took him kindly by 





the hand, and led him to a vailed picture. She drew 
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ANGELICA KAUFMANN. 


the curtain back: a young girl, crowned with a 
wreath of vines, smiled down on him from the can- 
vas, as delicate and enchanting as the gifted ar?zste 
painted all her figures. 

“Do you know those features, dear friend?” she 
asked. 

“I think,” replied Goethe, “it is your portrait, 
painted by your own hand. How strange that you 
have never yet shown it to me!” 

The two sat down on the balcony of the house, 
which afforded a magnificent view of the scenery of 
the Lake of Albano, and Angelica commenced as 
follows: 

“The picture you see is my portrait, painted by my 
own hand in the year 1767. It was a terrible year for 
me; who can see that in the smiling picture? I had 
studied art for years in Italy with my excellent father, 





and all sorts of distinctions were showered upon me. 





We went to London ; I was overwhelmed with orders 
of the most honorable kind, and painted almost all 
the prominent members of the highest nobility, and 
even the royal family. The Royal Academy elected 
me its member. It was the most glorious and beau- 
tiful period of my life; I reveled in my good fortune. 
One day we were with many acquaintances at the 
country-seat of a noble lord. We played éadleaux 
vivants, and I represented a young girl in a vineyard, 
as you see me on the picture, with a wreath of vines 
on my head. My tasteful costume was universally 
applauded—I, myself, was pleased with it, and 
painted the next day this portrait, with the aid of a 
looking-glass, in memory of that happy time. Among 
the ceed was a roan mg painter of excel- 

2 lent family and 
very rich. He fell 
in love with me, 


and soon _after- 

ward offered me 
Ma his hand. I re- 
Za jected it; I could 
a not love him—he 
= was not the ideal 
pay of my dreams. I 
Fa was an eccentric, 
ha inexperienced, 
ma vain,girl—to 
% choose a husband 
7] on prudential 
ha grounds was re- 
oJ pugnant to me. I 
a had done right, 
Ml however, for he 


RY 


was a bad man. 
He swore to re- 
venge himself 
upon me in a ter- 
rible manner. 
What did the vil- 
lain do? He 
picked up a low 
fellow from the 
dregs of society, 
and himself in- 
structed him in 
the manners of 
the upper classes, 
giving him also 
lessons in the arts 
of seduction. The 
fellow had been a 
footman of the 
Swedish Count 
von Horn. The 
money of his pro- 
tector procured 
him false papers, 
and under the 
name of a Count 
von Horn he ob- 
tained access to 
the refined circles 
of London society 
in which we 
moved. To'be 
brief, the villain 
was handsome — 
his protestations 
of love, his insin- 
uating manners, 
won my inexpe- 
rienced, girlish 
heart. He pro- 
posed marriage to 
me, and I followed him to the altar. A few days 
afterward the gross imposition was brought to light 
— my rejected suitor himself published my disgrace. 
A divorce was obtained; we got rid of him by giv- 
ing him £300. Iwas free, but—heart-broken. I be- 
lieved my grief would kill me. And yet I survived 
the catastrophe. Religion consoled me. I live now 
as the happy wife of a true man. 

“Dear friend! Do you know now why I showed 
you, to-day, the picture? Let me tell you: Life often 
adorns our head with a wreath at the very moment 
when it aims a deadly blow at our heart. You have 
experienced that, too; your head wears imperishable 
crowns of honor, and your heart bleeds! We must 
bow to the hand that smites us; but we must not 
allow fate to crush us. What I, a feeble woman, was 
able to bear, will not be too heavy for you. Go to 
work, and your heart will recover from the blow.” 
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A GERMAN INTERIOR. 





ALL who study the quaint picture of the cat and 
the housewife, representing a familiar German inte- 
rior, will be pleased with the domestic scene, which 
is as common to all parts of the civilized world as it 
is to Germany. The dame of the pots and kettles is 
anxious to punish the cat of the house for drinking 
milk. Her right hand has a rod in pickle, while she 
coaxes through a morsel of food with her left. The 


cat looks slyly at her through the doorway, thinking, | 


“Young as I am, 
old witch, you need 
not expect me to 
be so stupid as to 
be caught by your 
tFTICKS.” « “fhe 
chances are that 
the cat is too smart 
for the old woman, 
and so escapes a 
well-merited pun- 
ishment. 

Our engraving is 
from a picture 
painted by Benja- 
min Vautier, a cel- 
ebrated German 
artist. He was the 
son of aclergyman, 
born in 1829, at 
Morges, on Lake 
Geneva, in Lau- 
sanne. He was 
educated in Gen- 
eva, and afterward 
went to Dusseldorf 
to study the art of 
painting, complet- 
ing his art-educa- 
tion in Paris. He 
returned to Dus- 
seldorf, where he 
now has his studio, 
and is popularasa 
painter of German 
home-life and do- 
mestic scenes. 

An article of in- 
definite length 
might be written 
concerning the va- 
rious species of 
cats in existence. 
These pretty and 
gentle animals are 
prized much more 
highly in Europe 
than in America. 
The Roman cats, 
called by the 
women of the Eter- 
nal City “mich, 
mich,” instead of 
“pussy, pussy, 
are celebrated for 
their form, beauty, 
and color. They 
are carefully fed on 
tripe, which is sup- 
posed to be the 
most delicate food 
they caneat. Early 
in the morning the 
rich Romans may 
be seen going home 
from the markets 
with long bits of 
tripe fastened to 
the end of a hooked stick. If ome of these is asked 
what he is doing, he will reply: “I carry it home to 
my cat.” This is as fashionable a proceeding for a 
noble Roman as it is for a New York gentleman to 
order a bouquet of flowers for the opera. In Roman 
houses the cat dozesall day on the top of the stove, 
a piece of kitchen furniture very different from its 
American namegak¢. No cat would stop long on the 
top of an American stove! The Roman article of 
that name is @ legigthy brick affair, filled with pits or 
holes for ea¢h ¢ooking utensil. The fire is made of 
charcoal, and itwwould surprise an American cook to 
see how @ Roman Cook throws his fire about when 
getting up a dimmer. One might think he would 





burn the Eternal City up!: Some years ago, an Ox- 
ford Street baker, in London, had a large and mag- 
nificent tortoise-shell cat which weighed over forty 
pounds. It was the pride of the whole neighbor- 
hood, and at last became so famous that the Queen 
requested it might be brought to Buckingham Pal- 
ace for her to see. This cat wore a beautiful red col- 
|lar about its neck, and dozed all day in the baker’s 
| street window, drawing crowds of admirers. It died, | 








| as all cats must, and was buried in Kensal Green. 
One of the most wonderful cats we ever heard of| 
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“POOR PUSSY!"—BENJAMIN VAUTIER. 


was a common Trish cat, owned by a country gentle- 
man who lived in the county of Cork, not far from 
the Blarney Castle estate. A man of wealth and cul- 
ture, who had seen much of the world, he neverthe- 
less became very fond of his cat, which was allowed 
to doze in her master’s private room. When walk- 
ing over his estates, he frequently carried pussy 
under his arm. This cat had the unromantic name 
of “ Jeff,” a very common name for Irish cats. She 
lived to the good old age of seventeen years. Her 
master, as a matter of curiosity, kept a record of all 
her kittens, and after she died he closed the account, 
when it was found that she had been the mother of 





Thomas Newcourt, in 1652. 





seven hundred and ninety-two. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE first advertisement printed in English is to be 
found in one of the early Mercurzes published by 


It was the announce- 
ment of an heroic poem, a congratulatory panegyric 
upon Cromwell’s Irish victories. Like the memor- 
able invention of roast pig, this obvious mode of 
bringing the means of supply into correspondence 
with the wants of the community came in by slow 
degrees ; and it was not till very recent days that the 
world discovered, 
through the me- 
dium of advertise- 
ments, the full 
value of publicity, 
For the agency 
which is now a ne- 
cessary supplement 
to our senses— 
which is, as it were, 
the eyes, ears, and 
mouth of the pub- 
lic, as essential to 
its intercourse and 
its myriad opera- 
tions—the Eng- 
lishman of the time 
of Charles I., what- 
ever may have been 
his wants, had no 
equivalent. Even 
the Commonwealth 
and the reigns im- 
mediately succeed- 
ing, beheld but a 
feeble rill of adver- 
tisements as com- 
pared with the 
mighty flood of to- 
day: and these 
were, in the first 
instance, mainly 
confined to the 
controversialists of 
the day, or their 
publishers. The 
Mercurius Poltticus 
advertised ‘Gos- 
pel Marrow, or a 
Few Sighs from 
Hell, or the Groans 
ofa Damned Soul,” 
among the earliest 
announcements 
with which it cater- 
ed for the serious 
public. In the 
number for Sep- 
tember, 1659, how- 
ever, is one which 
is more interesting, 
in that it brings us 
face to face with 
one of England’s 
greatest poets: 
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‘Considerations 
touching the likeliest 
means to remove hire- 
lings out of the Church; 
wherein is also discours- 
ed of tithes, Church fees, 
Church revenues, and 
whether any mainte- 
nance of ministers can be 
settled by law. The 
author J. M. Sold by 
Lovewell Chapman, at 
the Crown, in Pope's 
Head Alley.” 

In juxtaposition 
to this is an advertisement for a runaway apprentice, 
whose portrait is given, from his face “full of pock 
holes,” to his jaunty “grey suit, trimmed with green 
and other ribands, black hat, and light cinnamon- 
colored cloak ”—a rather spicy garb for an appren- 
tice whose beauty was so disfigured. A series of such 
portraits, in the Hue and Cry, give remarkable evi- 
dence of the ravages of small-pox at this day, for 
every runaway seems to have been more or less pit- 
ted, though it is fair to assert that he received no 
mercy when captured. From 1660 the slender rill of 
advertisements becomes somewhat more significant 
of the times in other respects. A cavalier, returned 
from banishment with his royal master, advertises for 
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his lost “ portmantle,”’ with its garniture of lace and 
ribbons, and complains that he hath “ been too long 
imprisoned and sequestered to be now robbed when 
all men hope to enjoy their own.” As early as June 
28, 1660, his Majesty himself begins advertising for 
his lost dog — (how many King Charles spaniels have 
been advertised since that time ?)—and similar ap- 
peals for the return of the Merry Monarch’s favorite 
quadrupeds are frequently repeated afterward. The 
second advertisement for the dog seems, from its 
tone of raillery, to have been penned by Charles him- 
self, for it sets forth that the animal 


‘tis his Majesty's own dog, and doubtless was stole, for the dog 
was not born or bred in England, and would never forsake his 
master "’"— 


and closes with this appeal: 


‘‘ Will they never leave robbing his Majesty ? Must he not keep 
adog? His dog's place (though better than some imagine) is the 
only one nobody offers to beg." 





His highness Prince Rupert, Buckingham, Albe- 
marle, and others, 


journal : 





Panza. Some also have been vouchsafed the power 
to hold intelligible converse with their kind in idioms 
almost idiotic; and some again have developed an 
ingenuity in making themselves known, which is 
deserving of our special wonder. It is with these 
two classes I propose to deal in this paper. 

These two advertisements are from a Cincinnati 


‘* WANTED —A suit of rooms on second floor contagious to the 
river for a gent and lady with all the modern improvements and 
board for the latter." 

‘‘WANTED—A young man to attend and manage a dairy of 
quiet and domestic habits." 


In an account of a normal school out West occurs 
this concise but rather ambiguous sentence: 


‘* The building is of stone, well furnished, commodious, capable 
of accommodating 300 students three stories high, well ventilated, 
and situate on an elevation 100 feet above the level of the river.” 


A sheriff out West advertises for sale the farm and 
stock of one Joe Dusenbury, and offers to the high- | 








have culled from that treasure-chest of the untamed 
Muse. 

I think I have never seen the confidence of igno- 
rance better illustrated than ina sign, “ YES GREAM,” 
in alternate red and yellow letters, over the wooden 
cornice of the refreshment bar in the Seventh Street 
Park, Washington. It was an object of some interest, 
not unmixed with philosophical discussion, in 186s, 
and I hope it still remains to amuse and to exercise 
the minds of the curious who resort to the park for 
fresh air and ice-cream in the sultry dog-days. 

We sometimes find, in looking over the advertising 
columns of the papers, that men are wanted “on calf 
legs,” and “ boys on pound cake;”’ and it is aston- 
ishing to learn through the same medium how many 
girls with good references “want washing and iron- 
ing.”” Occasionally some housekeeper wants, as one 
wanted the other day in a Jersey City paper, “a good 
girl to cook, one who will make a good roast or broil, 
and will stew well.” 

The following is from the Brooklyn Zag : 





following the king’s 
example, resorted 
to the London 


‘* BOARD WANTED— 
By a lady in a family of 




















= __ refinement or well-toned 














Gazette to make 
known their losses ; 
and at the same 
time—a sign that 
field sports were 
reviving — appear- 
ed inquiries for 





lanners, lannerets, 
tercels, and gerfal- 
Patent med- 
icines were adver- 
tised almost as 
early; famous loz- 
enges or pectorals, 
celebrated hair- 
oils, approved den- 
tifrices, and charms 
to preserve chil- 
dren from the rick- 
ets, multiplied rap- 
idly. The king, 
moreover, adver- 
tises, in May, 1664, 
that he will only 
touch for the evil 
in that month, and 
then “ give over till 
Michaelmas next, 
that the people may 
not come up to 
town in the inter- 
im and lose. their 
labor.” 

An experiment 
was made in 1692, 
which clearly 
shows how just an 
estimate of the 
value of publicity 
in matters of busi- 
ness was getting 
abroad. <A news- 
paper was estab- 
lished, called the 
City Mercury, and “ published gratis for the promo- 
tion of trade,” to contain nothing but advertisements, 
the publisher undertaking to circulate 1,000 copies a 
week. The journal lived two years, and then sank 
like so many subsequent experiments in the same 
direction, until the combination of private announce- 
ments with public news grew into the system now so 
vast in dimensions and so wonderful in its varied 
bearings. 

From the last-named date the business of adver- 
tising has been steadily increasing, and in every pe- 
riod, from that time to this, it is easy to pick out a 
series of public announcements, which, like the thread 
drawn from some woven fabric, may show the pat- 
tern of the age through which they ran. One of the 
stains on this thread began to appear in 1694, when 
black boys were offered for sale, or advertised as 
having run away, although bearing, like dogs, the 
names of their owners on the collars that girded 
their necks. One of these boys is advertised as 
wearing a collar with the inscription: “The Lady 
Bromfield’s black, in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.”’ 

“ To some men God hath given understanding; to 
others the art of playing the fiddle,” says Sancho 
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THE HINTER-SEE, UPPER BAVARIA.—R. PUTTNER, 


est bidder, among the various animate and inanimate 
appurtenances, “ A flock of 50 sheep, Io hives of bees, 
and the wool thereon.” 

Another adds to a long catalogue of useful articles 
to be sold for debt, 

‘‘ The country around this farm is the most beautiful the God of 
Nature ever made. The scenery is celestial—divine ; also two (2) 
wagons to sell, and a yoke of steers.”” 

It is not an uncommon thing for the makers and 
venders of hair-oils and other patent toilet mixtures 
to advertise a restorative that will “eradicate dan- 
druff;’’ but an appeal to the charitable to aid “ Wil- 
liam Augustus Rolander, now an orphanless boy on 
the threshold of a cold world by the disease of his 
last surviving parent,” is rarely seen in print. Nor 
do we often feel called upon to admire the self-pos- 
session of the Uniontown baker, who is “ preponder- 
ating in regards to adding an addition to the present 
old-established bakery ;” but many times a month 
the death columns of the Phzladelphia Ledger bear 
the most unmistakable evidences of the existence 
of a talent for malapropism not equaled even by 
Dogberry’s. “She said just ere she left for home, 
‘Come, ye rancid sinners, come ;’” is the last gem I 











those of a gentleman 
of equal accommoda- 
tions.” 


And this: 


‘* WANTED — Part of 
a house by a small fam- 
ily of adults, containing 
the modern 
ments, within walking 
distance of Fulton, Mon- 
tague, and South ferries ; 
references exchanged." 





improve- 


On the same day 
that this appeared 
a Herald customer 
advertised from 
“No. — 125th St., 
Harlem, based on 
moral principles,” 
for a “governess 
of religious feel- 
ing.” 

— Gath Brittle. 
> 
THE HINTER-SEE. 
— There is no more 
charming part of 
Germany than the 
Berchtesgaden dis- 
trict in Upper Ba- 
varia. It is the 
gem of the Alpine 
valleys southeast 
of Munich, situated 
as it is at the foot 
of the majestic 
Watzmann range, 
whose snowy peaks 
and superb glaciers 
contrast in the 
most striking man- 
ner with its verdant 
fields and jits ro- 

. mantic blue lakes. 

4 These lakes are, 
perhaps, the most enchanting feature of the ever- 
varying scéery of Berchtesgaden. They are by far 
the most be iful in the Fatherland, and the pencils 
of the best Getman landscape-painters have never 
wearied in depicting the charms of the Kcenigs-see ; 
the small, roumd Ober-see, surrounded by frowning 
mountains; and the Hinter-see, of which we present 
our readers @ stfiking sketch in this issue. It is a 
beautiful sheet of water, surrounded by magnificent 
pine thickets, among them some of the giants of the 
forest. which have made the pines of Berchtesgaden 
famous throughout ny. Besides, the back- 
ground of the landseape is\such that nothing more 
sublime can be imagimed. Ifyou turn and look back 
through the valley through which you have come, 
toward Berchtesgaden, the rugged limestone walls of 
the Hohe Gdll form this background, in which a 
large, perpendicular white wall, mamed the Brett, is 
the most striking feature, There the most splendid 
Alpengluhen (Alp-glowing) in Germany. may be seen. 
The porous white limestone of these Alps seems to 
be especially created for this glorious phenomenon. 
Frequently, toward sunset, this immense mass of 
limestone glows in the most gorgeous @ark-red fire. 
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MUSIC. 


THE COMING SEASON. 


NEw YoRK will have three operatic companies in the course of 
the coming season, and by the time these lines meet our readers’ 
eyes the first notes will perhaps have been sounded. The English 
company, at the head of which stands Miss Kellogg, will attract 
more attention than it has hitherto been fashionable to bestow 
upon English troupes, and if it be well organized and carefully 
managed, we dare say it will have a distinguished success. Miss 
Kellogg has some admirable qualifications for such an enterprise. 
She has an agreeable presence, a marked dramatic talent, and a 
singularly distinct and musical speech. In a small house, and 
it is in small houses of course that English opera chiefly flourishes, 
she can be a most fascinating performer. She possesses, also, 
a much more beautiful voice and a much richer culture than one 
often encounters on the English stage, and she ought to be able 
to give the music of our native tongue a vogue which it has hith- 
erto lacked. It ought to be evident to her, as it has been for the 
past two or three years to her best friends, that on the Italian stage 
there is no place for her just now corresponding to her distin- 
guished abilities. Exquisite as the purity, and sweetness, and deli- 
cacy of her voice may be, there is something lacking to place her 
on an equality with a Lucca or a Nilsson. As a vocalist she is 
superior to either of them. Where is the defect? Is it the absence 
of dramatic fire, the inability to identify herself with the concep- 
tions of the dramatist or to express the inner sentiment of the com- 
poser? We shall not undertake to decide; but Miss Kellogg cer- 
tainly fails to move an audience as her more famous rivals do, and 
in their presence her really brilliant gifts are obscured. We think 
she is partly conscious of this herself, and to that consciousness we 
attribute a sort of petulant zzsouciance which for the last two or 
three years has distinguished her singing and her acting. Ina 
new line of characters we shall not be surprised to observe in her 
a remarkable improvement. If she will give her attention to genu- 
ine English opera—not Italian opera disfigured by an English 
translation—and to some of the sprightly French compositions 
of the school of Auber, she may win the gratitude of her generation 
by developing beauties of which we have as yet very little knowl- 
edge. One opera of Balfe’s and two of Wallace's are the only 
English works with which America is really well acquainted. The 
materials for a pretty good company are not abundant, but they 
are sufficient; we imagine that the chief difficulty may be to col- 
lect a thoroughly efficient orchestra and chorus. 

There will be two fully equipped Italian companies, of which 
the most important promises to be that under Mr. Strakosch at the 
Academy of Music. It is a small company in comparison with the 
troupes usually engaged at European houses, but it seems to be 
well enough equipped for all the work likely to be required of it. 
The prima donna—for only one of the three soprani really de- 
serves this title —is Madame Nilsson, and there can be no doubt 
of her receiving a most cordial welcome. She has lost nothing in 
popular favor since she left this country, and we have no reason to 
suppose that her voice has been in any way impaired. The next 
name on the list is that of Signora Torriani. This young lady is 
of German birth but Swedish parentage, her real name being 
Ostava Tornqvist, and we believe she is not entitled to the ma- 
tronly title of ‘‘ Signora"’ which Mr. Strakosch’'s prospectus bestows 
upon her. She has been singing in Mr. Mapleson’s troupe this 
summer in London, and was one of the few out of many débutantes of 
the season who achieved a measure of success. From all accounts 
she seems to be a promising rather than an accomplished artist, 
and it is not likely that she will be intrusted with a leading part in 
the duties of the season. A third soprano is Signora Maresi, of 
whom we know nothing. She comes here, according to the pro- 
spectus, ‘‘in the fullness of her powers,” and boasts of an Italian 
reputation, which is worth very little. The contralto is Miss 
Cary, a lady whose even excellence is well known. Of the three 
tenors, two at least are artists of high repute. M. Capoul is no 
favorite of ours, but he has a sweet voice, cultivated to the highest 
point of the gossamer school, and he acts with unflagging vivacity, 
if not always with good taste. He will be an impassioned and 
sentimental Faust to accompany Madame Nilsson's Margherita, 
and will take his old part in ‘‘ Mignon."". We await the first ap- 
pearance of Sig. Campanini, however, with much more interest 
than the return of M. Capoul. This young artist made his first 
appearance in London in May, 1872, and was received at once with 
enthusiasm. Connoisseurs hailed him as the true successor of 
Mario, and the only Italian tenor of the really highest rank who 
had appeared since Giuglini. He sang on that night as Gennaro, 
in ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia."’ Before the close of the season the public 
and the critics found reason to modify the extraordinary favor with 
which they had first received him. It was discovered that he was 
an extremely unequal singer, and in some parts his success was at: 
best doubtful. Nevertheless, he has secured, in the course of the 
past two seasons, a brilliant, and, perhaps we may say, the very 
foremost position in the English capital. In Italy, meanwhile, he 
has made an absolute furore in ‘‘ Lohengrin,"’ and the phenomenal 
success of Wagner's opera in a country where Wagner had never 
before been tolerated, was due, perhaps, quite as much to the tenor 
as to the music. 

It is one of the bright allurements of Mr. Strakosch’s season that 
we shall have a representation of ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ at the Academy 
of Music. It has already been played in New York; Mr. Neuen- 
dorff brought it out at the Stadt Theatre two or three years ago, 
with Theodore Habelmann as the romantic knight, and Madame 
Lichtmay as Elsa. Of course the company was inadequate to the 
work; the orchestra was far too small; and the appointments of 
the theatre were shabby; but the performers were careful and en- 
thusiastic, and the result of their efforts was far from contemptible. 
It was not fashionable to go to the Stadt Theatre, and we dare say 
a majority of the patrons of the Italian opera were entirely igno- 
rant of the interesting performance offered in those days at the 
other end of the town—were unaware that New York enterprise 
had brought forward this extraordinary work before either Paris 
or London had ventured upon it. If it should now be given prop- 
erly at the Academy we predict for it a marked success. The ad- 
vance which Wagnerism has made in this country of late years 





THE ALDINE. 


‘* Lohengrin " especially has been received with particular relish. 


The Introduction has long been popular. The Bridal Chorus has 
become familiar. ‘The Philharmonic Society has ventured upon 
various selections; and Mr. Theodore Thomas has given, at va- 
rious times this season, almost a synopsis of the whole opera. But 
whether it will be properly mounted or properly sung under Mr. 
Strakosch's management seems to us doubtful. It is pre-eminently 
a spectacular piece, and the due effect of the music depends a 
great deal upon scenery, /ad/eaux, action, dress, and stage illusion 
generally, as it does in all Wagner's operas. In spectacle Mr. 
Strakosch has always been deficient. It requires a large and very 
good chorus, and Mr. Strakosch has never had one. Finally, it re- 
quires an extensive array of exceptionally strong singers. Madame 
Nilsson might be a good Elsa, but the company does not contain 
an efficient Ortrud, and what will the second act be without one ? 
Mr. Maretzek’s company, which is going to the Grand Opera 
House, is organized specially for Havana and the provinces, and 
comes to New York only for a good send off. Madame Lucca and 
Mlle. Ilma di Murska are the chief soprani, and we need hardly 
say that they are two of the foremost singers of the world. For 
tenor he has the veteran Tamberlik, an artist who has ranked, in 
his day, as one of the great tenors of our generation. Whether 
he ranks as such still we do not know. It is many years since he 
has sung anywhere except in Spain and Cuba, in both which 
countries he is the idol of the public. We shall wait anxioucly to 
see whether time has laid a rude hand upon this noble artist. If 
he possesses anything of the splendid power which was his when 
we last had a trusty account of his voice, we shall have a rare 
treat. The contralto of the company is Madame Natali-Testa, 
who sang here acceptably four or five years ago. Sig. Vizzani and 
M. Jamet have been engaged, and there are two baritones, Mari 
and Rossi-Galli, both unknown in this country. 





MUSIC ABROAD. 

The two opera houses in London closed their doors in July, 
leaving a rather discreditable record of promises unfulfilled. Cer- 
tainly the companies at Drury Lane and Covent Garden are far 
superior to anything we are used to in New York, but it may be 
some sort of satisfaction to us to know that Mapleson and Gye are 
not much more faithful to that delusive document known as a pro- 
spectus than Strakosch or Maretzek. Mr. Gye promised his sub- 
scribers a combination including Patti, Lucca, Faure, and a host 
of lesser lights, with an astonishing number of débutantes; but 
Madame Lucca seems to have had a domestic reason for remain- 
ing in the United States, and none of the new frime donne made a 
favorable impression, with the exception of Mlle. D'Angeri, a 
singer of pretty fair promise. In M. Maurel, the new baritone, 
however, the manager of Covent Garden seems to have found a 
treasure, and the best critical authorities speak of him in the 
highest terms. We believe no absolutely new works were an- 
nounced, but several important revivals were promised. The 
only one actually produced was an Italian adaptation of Auber's 
‘*Diamans de la Couronne,” prepared by the conductor, Sig. 
Vianesi. An account of what this gentleman has done to the 
sprightly French opera is enough to make us wonder at the taste, 
or at least the indifference, of the English public. It was neces- 
sary to substitute recitatives for the spoken dialogue of the original, 
but instead of supplying a simple 7vecitativo parlante, in keeping 
with the lightness of the opera, Sig. Vianesi wrote ponderous con- 
ventional phrases, with full accompaniment, in the Italian dra- 
matic style, the effect of which we should think must have been 
rather startling. Nor is this all. The second tenor part, that of 
Sebastiano, was adapted for a baritone (Sig. Cotogni), and en- 
riched with an air from Auber's ‘‘ La Neige,’’ in order to raise it 
to a dignity commensurate with the rank of the singer to whom it 
was assigned. For the same reason an air from ‘‘ La Neige ’ was 
also given to Diana (Madame Monbelli), and a duet was com- 
posed by Sig. Vianesi himself for Madame Patti and Sig. Bettini. 
A duet from ‘‘ La Neige’’ was substituted for a duet in the origi- 
nal; arondo from Auber's ‘‘ Leicester'’ was added to the finale ; 
a new song was composed for Sebastiano; and there were numer- 
ous excisions. Some curious’mutilations have been witnessed, 
from time to time, at the New York Academy of Music, but 
nothing that we remember quite so bad as this. It is gratifying 
upon the whole to learn that the enterprise which instigated this 
reconstruction of one of the brightest and prettiest of French 
operas was not relishea vy the public. After the first performance 
a great many of the interpolations were cut away, but still the 
opera was a failure. They say that Madame Patti alone exhibited 
a spark of vivacity. This same incomparable artist made a deep 
impression during the season as Desdemona in Rossini's ‘‘Otello,”’ 
and as Valentine in the ‘‘ Huguenots," although in certain parts 
of the latter opera she betrayed an unmistakable lack of physical 
power. She is not fit for robust parts; but, with a perversity 
which is not uncommon in charming women, it is robust parts 
that she is especially ambitious of assuming. 

At Drury Lane Mr. Mapleson announced Madame Nilsson, 
Mile. Tietjens, Mlle. Ilma di Murska, Miss Kellogg, Sig. Cam- 
panini, and many others. The promise of Miss Kellogg’s ap- 
pearance was entirely unauthorized, as Miss Kellogg had dis- 
tinctly refused to sing on such terms as Mr. Mapleson offered 
her. Nilsson appeared in only four operas— namely, ‘‘ Faust,” 
“Mignon,” ‘‘ Lucia,” and ‘‘La Traviata;"’ and though she did 
nothing to extend her reputation, she was received with the liveliest 
enthusiasm, and her farewell appearance in the character of 
Margherita is said to have drawn an extraordinary house. The 
somewhat abrupt close of the season is reported to have been 
caused by her dissatisfaction with her treatment by the court, and 
the promised production of Balfe’s posthumous opera of ‘The 
Talisman,” with Nilsson as Edith Plantagenet, an event which 
was to have been the one sensation of Mr. Mapleson's season, 
was abandoned. ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” was presented just before 
the close, with Madame Trebelli as Cherubino, and Tietjens, Tor- 
riani, Agnesi, and Rota in the other principal parts; the op- 
position establishment producing it about the same time with 
Mlle. Albani (the Countess), Madame Monbelli (Susanna), Mlle. 
Smeroschi (Cherubino), M. Faure (Figaro), and M. Maurel (the 
Count). The Figaro of M. Faure, and, at the other house, the 


orchestra under Sir Michael Costa, must have redeemed many of 





must be evident to the most careless observer, and the music of 
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CENTRAL PARK BRONZES. 


THE great Central Park of New York City is destined to become 
the American open-air Pantheon, dedicated to all the heroes of the 
world — poets, statesmen, inventors, generals, authors, as well as 
to ideal gods and goddesses. As the United States is a nation 
composed of peoples of all tongues and races, it is eminently 
proper that statues commemorative of distinguished persons should 
be erected in the Central Park, regardless of their nativity. There 
have been men, like Shakspeare, Humboldt, and Walter Scott, 
whose works belong to all mankind, and who have as many ad- 
mirers in America as they have in England, Germany and Scot- 
land. Thus far the great men of other nations have been honored 
in our national park more than our own, the late Professor Morse 
being the only American to whom a statue has been erected. And, 
unfortunately for us, it proves to be the worst statue in the park. 
Until we can be assured that no more such attempts at statue- 
making shall be allowed a pedestal in the park, we had better give 
up trying to perpetuate the name and fame of our countrymen in 
bronze. The fact that very successful statues of Shakspeare and 
Sir Walter Scott, with busts of Humboldt and Schiller, have been 
erected in Central Park, should not discourage Americans in their 
attempts to honor their countrymen. There is a long line of illus- 
trious names, identified with the history of this country, worthy of 
being honored in this statue-raising age. The difficulty is, not that 
we have produced no men of whom to be proud, or that foreign- 
born citizens have outstripped us in honoring their great men, but 
that we so caricature those whom we attempt to honor. What has 
the great city of New York to show in the way of bronzes? A 
tolerable statue of Franklin, a disgraceful image of Lincoln, a 
Washington on horseback, and the small collection in Central 
Park. There may be some consolation in the fact that these are 
not worse than the average statues set up in London; but it is 
very poor consolation. The best bronzes in England are not to be 
seen in the streets and parks of its capital; our best works of the 
kind are set up before the public, where they neither win admira- 
tion, prove to be embellishments, nor excite the beholder to emu- 
late the example of those whose names they perpetuate. 

The recently erected Scott statue in Central Park is by the 
celebrated sculptor Mr. Steele, of Edinburgh, and is a duplicate of 
the statue beneath the canopy of the famous Scott monument in 
that city. In such a position the statue is, doubtless, in harmony 
with its surroundings, but when placed in the open air, within a 
few feet of a foot-path, asit isin the Central Park mall, this colossal 
production proves to be entirely out of place. Whatever may be 
thought of it as a work of art —and the contrast is marked between 
it and Mr. Ward's American-made statue of Shakspeare—it should 
stand in the centre of a large plat of grass far enough removed 
from the public eye to be in harmony with the laws of perspective. 
The Scotsmen of New York have given a commission to Mr. 
Steele to execute a colossal bronze statue of Robert Burns, for Cen- 
tral Park. It will stand in the vicinity of the Scott monument. 

Among the new statues soon to be erected in Central Park is 
one of Lafayette, by M. Bartholdi, the gifted sculptor of Paris. 
This beautiful work was ordered by the French government for the 
Société Frangais of New York, by which it will be placed in the 
park. The artist says Lafayette is represented at the age of twenty 
years, on his arrival in America. He stands on the prow of a 
boat, and is pronouncing the historical words: ‘‘ The instant I 
knew of the declaration of American independence my heart was 
enlisted."’. Thus, in time, shall we have works of art placed side 
by side in Central Park, the production of the best sculptors in the 
Old and New worlds. Who can object to this, or doubt of the 
educating influence they will exert ? 

The most pretentious and least successful work in bronze set up 
in Central Park, is the recently opened fountain, modeled in Rome 
by Miss Emma Stebbins, and cast in Munich. The design of the 
fountain is said to be the realization of the poetical idea held by 
the ancients, according to the Evangelists, that at a certain time 
an unseen angel entered the pool of Judea, called Bethesda, and 
imparted celestial virtue to the fluid, when the water was thrown 
into commotion. Properly wrought out, this might make an artistic 
fountain. As it is, we see a nondescript being with a very mascu- 
line body, an inexpressive female face, huge outstretched wings, 
stiff arms, drapery that fills with wind like yacht sails in a storm, 
and elaborate details of celestial dressmaking quite wonderful to 
contemplate. This creature is perched on the.top of a small 
fountain basin, the water of which bubbles up over bare feet which 
are anything but angelic in size or form. In its left hand the angel 
holds a branch of lilies, while with the right it executes the move- 
ment of ‘‘ troubling the waters.'’ This movement lacks all grace 
and dignity. It might as well be an old lady feeding her chickens, 
or a ball-room belle stooping to pick up a pocket-handkerchief. 
The figure in pose and expression lacks harmony. The face is 
calm, at rest, and, if any meaning can be extracted from it, there is 
a shade of serious thought, as there should be to befit the occasion. 
The position of the figure is full of unrest —it trips lightly, or 
stands on one foot, while the wings are spread ready for flight, 
and the garments are blown by a stiff wind. Those who study the 
angels of the old masters will seldom find them standing still, with 
wings indicating the act of flying. When Mr. J. Q. A. Ward was 
modeling his now beautiful statue of Shakspeare, he experienced 
some difficulty in harmonizing the expression of the face with the 
pose of the figure. There was in the clay a conflict of soul with 
body, which he could see, but did not know exactly how to remedy, 
until he called to his aid a friend who had made a study of psychol- 
ogy. The friend at once detected the fault, and stood as a model 
for the artist. Miss Stebbins gives no evidence of a knowledge of 
psychology. The fountain is too small for its surroundings, as the 
Probasco fountain in Cincinnati (one of the finest in the world) is 
too large for the narrow street in which it has been placed. The 
pedestal of the Central Park fountain is surrounded by four infan- 
tile figures. What they are intended to represent no one can dis- 
cover without a catalogue. The stone and bronze work of the 
great basin is all that could be desired. The cost of this frightful 
production was in the neighborhood of sixty thousand dollars. In 
its way it is quite as artistic as the gilt angels which can be seen 





the deficiencies of these two casts. 


upon the four corners of a church tower on Fifth Avenue. 
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LITERATURE. 





PERSONS who care for culture, or are interested in intellectual 
life, will find much pleasant and profitable reading in Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton’s last volume, ‘‘ The Intellectual Life,’ published 
by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. Any work which teaches men 
how the intellectual life may be lived is greatly needed in this 
country of political and business excitements, where the rapid in- 
crease of wealth produces a luxury which is too often sybaritical 
So many things crowd upon the attention of a 
citizen of a great and growing republic, that if he discharges his 


in its tendencies. 


highest duty to the state, the church, his species, nis family and 
himself, his time is well occupied, and he has seemingly little 
leisure for the cultivation of an intellectual life. Yet no individuals 
want this very culture so much as citizens of a republic, since they 
are units in that body politic which governs the country and 
shapes its institutions. ‘The sum-total will represent no more than 
the aggregate value of the units; the public morality, intelligence, 
honesty and culture can rise no higher than that possessed by the 
citizen. ‘Therefore everything which tends to educate and elevate 
the individual should be cordially welcomed. Such is the tendency 
of Mr. Hamerton's “‘ Intellectual Life."’ He is a man whose career 
has been exceedingly fortunate. in so far as it has enabled him to 
study the needs of different classes of his fellow-men, under favor- 
able circumstances, at home and abroad. Born into refined so- 
ciety, liberally educated, a man of thought, possessing a robust 
constitution vigorous enough to give him strength of will to ex- 
ecute his plans, he writes from intelligent observation and actual 
experience, as well as froni the store of wisdom he has accumu- 
lated from his extensive readings. ‘These circumstances impart to 
his works a practical value beyond that of most books. He usually 
suggests that which human experience has shown to be the best, 
eschewing all fine-spun theories concerning the superhuman, or 
impossible of accomplishment. ‘ 

The reader of ‘Intellectual Life "’ will find himself in the com- 
pany of a pleasing essayist, a gentleman, like our own George 
William Curtis, who attracts by the ease of his diction and the 
purity of his style. The book discusses topics which should con- 
cern all men, and they are treated in a refreshingly disinterested 
mea aer. Now and then Mr. Hamerton’s fairness leads him to 
utier.sentiments which conflict with those held by many, in this 
country at least, but as a rule he succeeds admirably in preserving 
the golden medium, a quality not to be despised when so many 
authors fly off at a tangent in the pursuit of some hobby. While 
filled with rich suggestions and sound reasoning, his book is bril- 
liantly piquant and chatty—a natural result of the plan upon which 
it has been built. Written in the form of letters to real or ideal 
people, each of these contains in the beginning a principle or 
maxim, which is subsequently illustrated in neatly turned para- 
graphs frequently drawn from literary biography. Such a structure, 
like a Gothic cathedral, is very interesting, and if not needlessly 
amplified or overlaid with statues, carvings and ornaments, does 
not cloy the mind or tire the eye. Mr. Hamerton shows careful 
thought, intellectual labor, and a long time spent in collecting the 
materials which at last have been artistically woven together. He 
is not an unscrupulous author who has expanded a few ideas into 
a large book; he is a poet-artist, with a desirable reputation, who 
has risen to a place in the foremost ranks of writers on art and 
literature, 

‘Intellectual Life"’ is divided into twelve parts, treating of the 
following subjects: ‘‘ The Physical Basis,"’ ‘‘ The Moral Basis,” 
‘* Education," ‘‘ The Power of Time,"’ ‘‘ The Influence of Money,”’ 
‘*Custom and Tradition,"’ ‘‘ Women and Marriage,"’ ‘‘ Aristoc- 
racy and Democracy,” ‘‘ Society and Solitude,”’ ‘‘ Intellectual Hy- 
gienics,"" ‘‘ Trades and Professions,’’ and ‘* Surroundings "—a 
wide range of subjects to be put between the covers of one book. 
By the phrase ‘Intellectual Life,"" Mr. Hamerton means that life 
which may be lived whatever one's calling. He believes this to 
be within the reach of all who may really desire it. To use his 
own language: 


‘* But I am fully convinced of this, convinced by the observation 
of living instances in all classes, that re) Rae or woman of large 
natural capacity may reach the tone of thinking which may justly 
be catled intellectual, even though that thinking may not be ex- 
pressed in the most perfect language. ‘The essence of intellectual 
living does not reside in extent of science or in perfection of ex- 

ression, but in a constant preference of higher thoughts over 
ower thoughts, and this preference may be the habit of a mind 
which has not any very considerable amount of information.” 


To illustrate this, he adds: 


‘Whoever reads English is richer in the aids to culture than 
Plato was, yet Plato ¢hought intellectually. It is not erudition that 
makes the intellectual man, but a sort of virtue which delights in 
vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral virtue delights in 
vigorous and beautiful conduct. Intellectual living is not so much 
an accomplishment as a state or condition of the mind in which it 
seeks earnestly for the highest and purest truth.”’ 


In his chapter on ‘‘ The Physical Basis,’’ we are told much of 
the habits of authors, which is of interest to all the readers of 
THE ALDINE. Mr. Hamerton is a firm believer in good health as 
a foundation for mental activity; he advocates exercise, out-of-door 
life, regularity of habit, and temperance. Brain labor exercises a 
great influence over physical conditions. A very eminent living 
author, whose name he does not feel at liberty to mention, is 
always prostrated by severe illness at the conclusion of each of his 
works. Such is the case, in a degree, with our John G. Whittier, 
who is unable to compose more than a few lines of a poem without 
bringing on a severe neuralgia. Wordsworth was a poet whose 
physical constitution was sound. The health of Sir Walter Scott 
was uncommonly robust, yet he had a dread of poetical excitement, 
the constant indulgence of which doubtless hastened the death of 
Byron. The brain of Southey proved at last unable to bear the 
tasks he imposed upon it. George Sand is very particular about 
her daylight walks, and Eugene Sue, after ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, passed the rest of the day either in horse-exercise or field-sports. 
Shelley took greaf delight in boating. Immanuel Kant was a mas- 
ter in the art of taking care of himself; to a good constitution he 
added extreme carefulness about his habits. Many famous authors 
have made a frugal use of food. Mr. Hamerton is in favor of a 
generous diet, taken at regular times, and he sees no harm in a 
moderate use of wine. On this point he says, among other things: 








‘‘ The poets who, from age to age, have sung the praise of wine, 
were not wholly deceivers or deceived. In the lands of the vine, 
where the plant is looked upon as a nursing-mother, men do not 
injure their health by drinking; but in the colder north, where the 
grape can never ripen, the deaths from intemperance are frequent. 
Bread and wine are almost pure gifts of nature, though both are 
prepared by man after the old traditional ways. ‘lhese are not 
poisons; but gin and absinthe are poisons, madness poured out 
from a bottle! Kant and Goethe loved the pure Rhine wine, and 
their brains were clear and vigorous to the utmost span of life. It 
was not wine that ruined Burns and Byron, or Bandelaire, or 
Alfred de Musset.”’ 


Temperance people in America will think there is not sufficient 
recognition of the danger involved in this advocacy of stimulating 


drinks. The opinion is too common among literary people that 


some stimulation is needed; a fallacious idea, since it is only a 
matter of habit, having no foundation in physiology or reason. 
Any of the authors named could have done their work just as 
well without the use of wine. In his summing up of the whole 
matter relative to the physical basis of an intellectual life, the views 
of Mr. Hamerton are broad, liberal, and sensible. And we dwell 
upon this point because of its great importance to Americans, 
especially the brain-workers of great towns. He well says: 


‘* The physical and intellectual lives are not incompatible. I may 
go farther, and affirm that the physical activity of men eminent in 
literature has added abundance to their material, and energy to 
their style; that the activity of scientific men has Ied them to innu- 
merable discoveries; and that even the more sensitive and con- 
templative study of the fine arts has been carried to a higher per- 
fection by artists who painted action in which they had had their 
part, or natural beauty which they had traveled far to see. Even 
philosophy itself owes much to mere physical courage and en- 
durance. How much that is noblest in ancient thinking may be 
due to the hardy health of Socrates!" 

*” * * * * 


* * 


‘‘ Perfect literature and art can only be produced by men who 
are perfect in all their natural faculties. The great creative in- 
tellects have never been ascetics; they have been rightly and 
healthily sensitive to every kind of pleasure. The taste of fruits 
and wines, the perfume of flowers, are a part of the means by which 
the spirit of Nature influences our most secret thoughts, and con- 
veys to us suggestions, or carries us into states of feeling which 
have an enormous effect upon our thinking, though the manner in 
which the effect is produced is one of the deep mysteries of our 
mysterious being. * * If you are to see clearly all your life, 
you must not sacrifice eyesight by overstraining it; ‘and the same 
law of moderation is the condition of preserving every other faculty. 
I want you to know the exquisite taste of common dry bread; to 
enjoy the perfume of a larch wood at a distance; to feel delight 
when a sea-wave dashes over you. I want your eye to be so sen- 
sitive that it shall discern the faintest tones of a gray cloud, and 
yet so strong that it shall bear to gaze on a white one in the daz- 
zling glory of sunshine. I would have your hearing sharp enough 
to detect the music of the spheres, if it were but audible, and yet 
your nervous system robust enough to endure the shock of the 

ns on an iron-clad. To have and keep these powers we need a 

rmness of self-government that is rare.” 


* 


In his chapter on the moral basis of an intellectual life, our 
author points out that nothing is accomplished without hard work. 
He has the following paragraph about French art: 

‘*An idea was very prevaient amongst the upper classes in 
England, between twenty and thirty years ago, that art was nota 
serious pursuit, and that Frenchmen were too frivolous to apply 
themselves seriously to anything. When, however, the different 
schools of art in Europe came to be exhibited together, the truth 
began to dawn upon people's minds that the French and Belgian 
schools of painting had a certain superiority over the rest — a supe- 
riority of quite a peculiar sort; and when the critics applied them- 
selves to discover the hidden causes of this generally-perceived 
superiority, they found out that it was due in a great measure to 
the patient drudgery submitted to by these foreign artists in their 
youth. es painters who have attained distinction have gone 
through a like drudgery, if not in the public atedier at least in se- 
crecy and solitude.” 

Mr. Hamerton writes extensively of education, opening up all 
the questions which have been so frequently discussed relative to a 
classical training, the study of modern languages, etc. He saysa 
nian sometimes speaks two languages correctly, his father’s and 
his mother’s, or his own and his wife’s, but never three. 

On the power of time he gives much needed advice, affirming 
that the secret of order and proportion in our studies is the true 
secret of economy in time. To have one main pursuit and several 
auxiliaries, but none that are not auxiliary, is the true principle of 
arrangement. On the influence of money, he cannot but think 
that the rich may serve the cause of culture best by a judicious ex- 
ercise of patronage — unless, indeed, they have within themselves 
the sense of that irresistible vocation which made Humboldt use 
his fortune as the servant of his high ambition. The Humboldts 
never are too rich, says Mr. Hamerton; they possess their gold 
and are not possessed by it, and they are exempt from the duty of 
aiding others because they themselves have a use for all their 
powers. On the subject of ‘‘ Women and Marriage,” the author 
of ‘‘ Intellectual Life’ comes to the conclusion that a man given 
to literary or artistic pursuits should cither marry a wife who will 
enjoy those studies with him, or else one who will be content to 
attend to his domestic affairs, never growing jealous of his love for 
books. He takes a very liberal view of the whole question of a 
higher education for woman, and is in favor of it. When writing 
of ‘* Aristocracy and Democracy," he is quite emphatic in many of 
his utterances, as the following extract will show: 


‘There are things in this world that it is right to hate, that we 
are the better for hating with all our hearts; and one of the things 
that I hate most, and with most reason, is the narrow class-spirit 
when it sets itself against the great interests of mankind. It is 
odious in the narrow-minded, pompous, selfish, pitiless aristocrat 
who thinks that the sons of the people were made by Almighty 
God to be his lacqueys and their daughters to be his mistresses; it 
is odious, also, to the full as odious, in the narrow-minded, envious 
democrat who cannot bear to see any elegance of living, or grace 
of manner or culture of mind above the range of his own capacity 
or his own purse.” 


After these peeps into a book which is full of sensible and beau- 
tiful things, it is cheering to learn that the author lives the very 
life he has written about. He was born into one of the very oldest 
families of Yorkshire, whose male line is unbroken to the twelfth 
century. Losing his parents when young, he was carefully edu- 
cated by his aunts, who were persons of high breeding and intel- 
ligence. As a boy he was fond of the poems of Scott and 
Chaucer, and disliked Greek and Latin. In his twenty-fifth year 
he married a French lady whom he met in Paris. She has learned 
to speak the English language with elegant precision and fluency, 
and she enters into her husband's pursuits with a keen, full sym- 
pathy, at the same time performing the duties of a good housewife 


with great fidelity. The home of Mr. Hamerton is in the vicinity 
of Autun, by the picturesque Arroux—his ‘‘ Unknown River "— 
and is a charming and altogether perfect place, the ideal artist's 
home. He has drawn a beautiful picture of its surroundings in 
the closing paragraph of his volume. Of late years he has given 
much attention to etching, and has done a great deal to encourage 
and advance the practice of this beautiful art by giving commis- 
sions to the best etchers of the day. He is as regular in his habits 
of life as he recommends other people to be. Each day he devotes 
three hours to painting or etching, three to writing, and two to the 
study of the best literature. He has wisely given up all literary 
work at night. Occasionally, for recreation, he takes a run to 
Paris, or London, or Switzerland. 

That his life has been one of industry his works show. From the 
years 1862 to 1873, we have from his pen ‘‘ The Painter's Camp,” 
‘*Thoughts about Art,” ‘‘ Winterholme” (a novel in three vol- 
umes), ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,”’ ‘‘Contemporary French Painters,” 
‘* Painting in France after the Decline of Classicism,” ‘‘ The Un- 
known River,"’ ‘‘ The Etcher’s Handbook,” and his latest work, 
‘* The Intellectual Life.” 





EMILIO CASTELAR, the young (he was born in 1832) and elo- 
quent Spanish orator, statesman, and republican, is well known to 
the American public from his frequent contributions to our periodi- 
cal literature, as well as from the prominent part he has assumed 
in the recent history of Spain. Early in life he embraced extreme 
democratic and socialistic opinions, which appear to have become 
somewhat modified with increase of years. He is now a man in 
the prime of life, filled with all the passions, glowing impulses, and 
poetical sentiments of his race; one who belongs to the present, 
heartily accepting those advanced ideas which crest the waves of a 
rising and higher civilization. If in America, who doubts but he 
would find his way to the Senate chamber, as Carl Schurz, the 
German orator, has? Castelar is filled with republican enthusiasm, 
like the fathers of this republic; he is a disciple of liberty, and has 
made in her behalf some of the grandest and most remarkable 
speeches ever uttered in the Spanish Cortes. For these reasons, if 
there were no others, he has a large circle of admirers in the United 
States. Republicans, like artists, poets, authors, and students of 
science, are brothers the world over, who recognize fraternal rela- 
tions, whatever their nationality or creed. Beyond our admiration 
for Castelar's political sentiments, we must now regard him as an 
artist-author of culture, who is capable of delighting and instructing 
with his charming pen-pictures, so deftly drawn that he seems to 
have caught a portion of the spirit of those old masters whose works 
he describes. Those who peruse the pages of ‘‘Old Rome and 
New Italy,” from the press of Harper & Brothers of New York, 
will soon find themselves traveling in company with Sefior Cas- 
telar, looking through his eyes, thinking his thoughts, and feeling 
his emotions. Thanks to Mrs. Arthur Arnold, the original has lost 
little, if anything, in beauty and force through being translated into 
English. Seldom do we find a book in the English tongue so 
glowing and fervid, so subtle in expressing the exact meaning of 
an author whose feelings are tropical, and whose speech has a 
strong Oriental coloring. 

‘*Old Rome and New Italy” is a rhapsody, a prose poem, a 
‘record of the lively emotions awakened by the marvelous spec- 
tacles of Italy."’ Born and bred in an art-atmosphere, and at one 
time Professor of History and Philosophy in the University of Ma- 
drid, Castelar was well fitted, by natural inclination and education, 
to appreciate the art-glories of Italy, about which he has written so 
impassionately. One of cooler blood, in a new world barren of art, 
can hardly realize the profound impressions a monument, a paint- 
ing, or a statue makes upon the Castilian mind, but it is well worth 
while for us to study these feelings, since they have been presented 
in such a pleasant form. The book is divided into eleven chapters, 
which treat respectively of the author's arrival in Rome; the great 
ruin — the Coliseum ; the Roman Catacombs; the Sistine Chapel ; 
the Campo Santo of Pisa; Venice; the Lagunes; the god of the 
Vatican ; the Ghetto; the great city— Naples; and Parthenope. 
Each of these places produce impressions which are recorded, to- 
gether with capital bits of descriptive writing, the whole forming a 
delightful series of entertaining essays. ‘The tendency of the book 
is to arouse a fresh interest in Italian works of art, many of which 
are scarcely glanced at by the modern traveler. At the same time 
there is a thread of political philosophy running through the work, 
the fibre of which is rather strong, but will hardly displease readers 
who have grown up under the fostering influence of republican in- 
stitutions. Religiously, Castelar professes a profound belief in the 
immortality of the soul, giving many beautiful reasons in support 
of this Christian doctrine. Writing of the Roman Campagna, 
which he crossed on his way to Rome, he draws the following pen- 
picture: 

‘*Death seems to have swallowed even the ruins. Ravens and 
vultures have eaten even the bones of this huge corpse. There 
are eleven stations between the sea and the Eternal City, but no 
town near any of them. The officials will call out the names, 
such as Rio Fiume, or Magliana, sounds lost in distant echoes in 
the immensity of the desert. It is very strange to see a train in 
solitude, no one mounting or descending, no one looking on, no 
one loading or unloading. A circular hovel, surmounted by a 
wooden cross, is dignified by the name of ‘the station.’ They look 
like the tombs of savages. The train moves as slowly as a cart, so 
there is ample time to observe the immense horizon, the desolate 
plain, the vast marshes, some frightened horses and buffaloes, a 
few shepherds on worn-out ponies, or a cart with a poor fever- 
stricken family —the remains of a nomad race, lying in the desert 


where sO many majestic remains of antiquity have fallen and are 
buried.” 


To obtain a complete idea of ‘‘ Old Rome and New Italy,” the 
whole book must be read. It sparkles with gems; is brilliant with 
thought; has many glowing and eloquent passages and well- 
rounded paragraphs. We have room but for one: 


‘‘The worthy inhabitants of Rome are the men carved by the 
chisel in immortal marble. They are the figures designed and 
perfected by genius. And among these figures — those which yet 
retain the sacred fire on the forehead; those which preserve the 
nervous contraction of awakened thought; those which breathe a 
tempest from their colossal lungs; those which look like gods with 
. ee to things earthly—are the statues of Michael 

ngelo. 
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